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Increase the output per employee...and you make more money! 

True in the factory...and true in the office as well! True no 
matter what the size or type of your business. 

We'll gladly show you just how a National Mechanized now TO 
Accounting System tailored to your needs can increase the out- Saue Money \ 
put per employee in your own office. .improve the morale of your | 
staff...and also improve your customer relations with records on YOUR | 
that are always neat, accurate and on time. BOOKKEEPING 

National’s exclusive combination of advantages produces savings | 
that often pay the entire cost of installation the first year. 


Call your local National representative today. a all 
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““How to Save 
Money on Your 
Bookkeeping,” 
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National Repre- 
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write to: 
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DIZZY DOTS 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Thanks for publishing the concise ar- 
ticle by Mr. Jahnel in your March issue 
(‘When to Use Pictorial Symbols,’ Page 
120). Having been confused as often as I 
have been enlightened by so-called “mod- 
ern” charts and graphic presentations, I 
was interested in Mr. Jahnel’s concise and 
cogently expressed views about the rela- 
tive merits of the pictorial vs. the statisti- 
cal forms. Too often, it has seemed to me, 
there has been an overwhelming urge to- 
ward novelty at the expense of clarity. 

It happens that this article was read just 
after I received a recent issue of the busi- 
ness bulletin of The Cleveland Trust 
Company. I am attaching a diagram [see 
below} which covered approximately one- 
half of a page. The remaining one-half of 
the page contained text which I found 
much easier to absorb than the “‘clarify- 
ing’ diagram. In fact, the diagram did 
little more than give me a mild case of 
dizziness since I could not cope with the 


scatter-shot’’ series of dots. 


ELP. 


1s a supplement to Mr. Jahnel's article, 


MPI vii - J 


CONTROLLER will publish a feature 


manuscript by Burton Rush of Graphics In- 
stitute in an early This should help 
H.P. and others who have sought light about 
pictorial symbols and their proper applica- 
corporate annual re- 


1SSHE, 


tion in such matters as 
ports and the like. 
—The Editors 


YOU MAY QUOTE US 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Professor E. L. Grant of Stanford Uni- 
versity and I have just completed the 
manuscript for a book on ‘Depreciation” 
which is to be published by The Ronald 
Press Company. 

The purpose of this letter is to request 
permission to make two quotation from 
an article by Lloyd Gibson (‘Outlay nd 
Income: Timing the Deduction of Busi- 
ness Expenditures”) which was published 
in THE CONTROLLER, July 1945. 

Thanking you in advance for permis- 
sion to use this material, I am 

Pau T. NorRTON, JR. 
Worthington, O. 


the reque sted per- 
that which 
Mr. Gibson. 

7 he Editors 


We ave happy to grant 
supple MENTING 


received divect from 


MISSION, you 


} 
PAVE 
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*In the 1919-20 section, “transportation equipment” is represented by automobiles; “paper and products” 
by paper and printing; “stone, clay, glass products” by cement, brick, and glass; and “petroleum and 


coal products” by petroleum refining. 
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“MANAGEMENT” AND MAY BOOM 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

We have enjoyed the May issue of 
THE CONTROLLER very much and were 
especially interested in the article by Jack- 
son Martindell entitled ‘Evaluating Man- 
agement.” The last paragraph of this ar- 
ticle states that copies of “301 Questions 
to Management” are available to readers 
of your magazine. We would very much 
appreciate receiving a copy. 

R. S. STEWART 
Assistant to the President 
Standard Oil Company (Cleveland) 


And . 


Jackson Martindell’s splendid article, 
“Evaluating Management,” makes the 
May issue of THE CONTROLLER an espe- 
cially valuable number. I should greatly 
appreciate your sending me a copy of 
"301 Questions to Management.” 

V. L. REYNOLDS 

Treasurer 

Mid-Continent Life Insurance Company 

Oklahoma City 


And 


I found the article by Jackson Martin- 
dell on “Evaluating Management,” which 
was printed in your May issue, most inter- 
esting, and I shall appreciate it very much 
if you will let me have two or three 
copies of the booklet to which he referred 

entitled "301 Questions to Manage- 
ment.” 
E. L. MCRAE 
Industrial Development Bank 
Montreal 


These requests and 63 others received 
within ten days after publication of the 
May issue—have been forwarded to Mr. 
Martindell at the American f 
Management. The May issue, like February 
and December, was completely sold out. 


The Editors 


Institute o 


PAMPHLETS ON PENSIONS 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

The American Institute of Accountants 
has referred me to you for any literature 
on Pension and Benefit Plans and Profit- 
Sharing Schemes on which you are in a 
position to enlighten me. 

I shall be glad if you will kindly send 
me such pamphlets and books as may be 
in your control. 

G. Bast 
Calcutta, India 


We are bulletins: 
“Current Compensation Problems.” “Incen- 
tives, Payrolls and Social Costs.’ and "'Pen- 
sion and Profit-Sharing Plans.” 

have published 
subjects in THE 
which appears on 


sending to you three 


time We 
these 


one of 


From time to 
articles 
CONTROLLER 


Page 324 of this issue. 


COVEIING 


—The Editors 





Fat a complete 


line of A.B. Dick 
Mimeograph 
Stencil Sheets 





For every purse... for every purpose! The originator of the famed mimeograph process, 
A. B. Dick Company, now brings you the benefits of years of experience, research, and 
testing. Here’s acomplete line of stencil sheets that make possible more uses and better 
duplicating at lower cost! Now more than ever, mimeographing is BALANCED duplicating. 

Call your nearby A. B. Dick distributor—he’s listed in the Where-To-Buy-It pages 
of your phone book—or write to the address below for full information on these stencil 
sheets. For use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. A. B. Dick Com- 


pany, 7 


A. B. DICK—the first 


20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


in mimeographing 





USES 


ADVANTAGES 


SIZES 








1200 
Series 


For medium or short runs of straight typing work Gives good repro 
duction of all standard typewriter faces. Will handle signatures and 
some drawing, but extensive stylus work not recommended 


Low cost makes it practical to mimeograph many jobs 
heretofore neglected. Soft green color is easy on the 
eyes—helps in preparing and proofreading 


Legal, letter, 
note, and specials 





1100 
Series 


Also for medium or short runs, but can handle long runs. Sharp char 
acter reproduction. Effective for lines, shading, drawing, handwriting 
or any Mimeoscope (R) work 


Low cost combined with versatility. Rich blue color 
makes proofreading easy. Truly an inexpensive, high 
quality, all-purpose stencil! sheet 


Legal and 
letter 





1000K 


Series 


2300 
Series 


~ A satin film-covered all purpose stencil sheet that gives extremely high 


The top quality stencil sheet for typing. Excellent for systems and pro 
cedures work. Will take signatures and handwriting too. Can produce 
a few, a few hundred, or thousands of copies 


Cost only slightly higher than 1100 Series. Clear yellow 
color gives high visibility for proofreading. Colored cush 
ion sheet gives a proof, or “‘flash’’ copy on the backing 


Legal, letter, 
note, and specials 








Characters are reproduced clearly and boldly. Handwrit 
Drawing, lettering, and 


readability 
ing stylus No. 469 can be used with film on 
shading are done with film removed 





“Another satin film-covered stencil sheet that pives first rate results 


with all standard faces of type. Handwriting stylus No. 469 can be used 
with film on. When film is removed, characters and line work are 
slightly finer 


Amazingly easy to get excellent typing results. Reduces 
chances for errors due to erratic pressures. Characters 
stencilized in broad, clear lines. Equally effective for 
short, medium, or long runs 


A tough stencil sheet to stand heavy typewriter use 


yet versatile enough to take fine drawing, lettering. or 
line work. Attractive yellow with black cushion makes 
proofreading simple 








Unexcelled for all uses. Superior character reproduction of all stand 
ard type faces. Clear copies of handwriting, lettering, ruling and draw 
ing. Excellent for tracing, for forms and systems work. The finest 
stencil sheet for any mimeograph work 


The king of them all. Proved by years of top service in 
many fields. A few or thousands of copies perfectly 
duplicated. Simple to proofread. Easy to work with 
Midnight blue helps the eye 


Legal and 
letter 


Legal and 
letter 


Legal, letter, 
note, and specials 
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Putting over the Hoover Report 

The new Citizens Committee for Reorganization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government has established New 
York headquarters at 15 West 46th Street, New York 19, 
and is starting on a naticnwide campaign to have the pub- 


lic—especially businessmen—learn 


what was proposed by the Hoover Commission 
why and how it will save money for taxpayers 
if bureaucratic opposition and political imertia can 


be overcome. 


Readers of THE CONTROLLER should be exceptionally 
welcome members of this nationwide committee because 
they certainly have far better than average training as a 
foundation for comprehending the possibilities of this pro- 
gram [see Page 333}. 

Keep your eye on the first effort scheduled by the new 
Committee—to bring budget consolidation among the three 
armed services. It is estimated that this could save a billion 
dollars a year—more real gain for taxpayers than could be 
expected from any three or four other recommendations of 


the Commission. Maybe you can help. 


Consumer's Outlook on Business Conditions 


Here are some condensed and slightly disjointed frag- 
ments from an interesting talk by Mr. Elmo Roper before a 
small group of trade association executives in New York. 

Consumers are well aware of price declines and pleased 
thereby. More than half of them apparently believe there 
will be additional reductions of prices. 

Among laboring men almost 70 per cent believe that it 
would be hard to find as good a job as their present one 
a quite different attitude from that which prevailed a year or 
two ago. Also one-third of the consumers interviewed per- 
sonally know someone who ts out of a job and wants one. 

However, family budget troubles do not seem to be 
growing any worse. When prices were rising, two-thirds of 
the consumers found increasing trouble making ends meet 
Under present conditions only one-third say that it is getting 
more difficult to balance the family budget. 

Most of the consumers interviewed do not feel too bad 
about their family income outlook. Only one-fourth have 
a decreasing income. One-fifth have an increasing income 
One-half expect their wages to remain about the same in 
the next six months 


More than half of the interviewed consumers have as 
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much ready cash on hand now as they did a year ago, and 
the number who indicate increasing indebtedness is no 
greater than those who say they have reduced their debts. 


Problems of the Holy Konomy 

A while ago I listened to a speaker who was very much 
concerned about some of the problems which affect our en- 
tire country and its development. He spoke repeatedly of the 
whole economy in such reverent tones that gradually the 
spelling of it changed in my mind to Holy Konomy. 

These problems affect every one of us—not just a single 
industry, not merely the rich or the poor, the working man 
or the customer, the laborer or the employer, the customer or 
the seller, but all of us—these are the problems which are 
probably the frequent subjects of speeches before public 
gatherings, certainly among gatherings of businessmen. We 
listen to speeches, and we worry, but we feel that there is 
not much we can do about it individually. 

Among such problems are the following: 

a. Organized Labor and Wage Rates—the dangerous 
rigidity of prices in our economic structure, resulting 
from the demand that wages rise more rapidly than the 
productivity of our country. 

Social Dryrot—the willingness of the lazy members of 
any community to live on relief as a dead-weight on 
their fellows-workers. 

Anti-Trust Lau—the extent to which it assures healthy 
growth and development of the country. But when 
does a peculiar decision such as the one on basing point 
prices lead off in the direction which may cramp eco- 
nomic development? 

Food—the national policy of farm price subsidies. Un- 
der the parity principle farmers get the benefit of the 
increased productivity of our industrial plant and 
equipment. Why not give food consumers some of the 
benefit of the much greater increase in productivity 
per-man-hour which agriculture has enjoyed during 
the past twenty years? 

It is good to listen to discussions of these problems. But 
let us not listen too comfortably, with the conviction that 
there is nothing we can or need do. Let us educate today’s 
workers, tomorrow's supervisors and management person- 
nel, regarding the basic character of our business structure 
and the dangers which can creep upon it. 

This is not something done in large batches by steam- 
cooking or push-button methods. Individuals learn things 
individually—and one fact at a time. The teaching must be 
done individually or in small groups; that is the way a 
goodly number of Americans have been misguided. That's 
how they came to believe in the authoritarian state, the secret 
police method, the loveliness of violence. One by one they 
were “indoctrinated.” The educaticn which will keep 
America free must go on in the same detailed way, if it goes 
at all. In every plant and office in the country it will progress 
by open friendly discussion, not by fighting words or verbal 
abuse of the sceptics and the ignorant. 

What is being done in your plant? The Konomy may not 
be Holy, but it is mighty precious to most of us. 

—WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 





This young lady does a complete all- round bookkeep- 
ing job. 

She posts ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE RECORDS .. . the 
customer’s statement, the customer’s ledger account 
and makes the entry to the daily journal—all in the 
same operation. 

She prepares the TRIAL BALANCE . . . simultaneously 
transfers balances to new statements and ‘‘ages’’ ac- 
counts in the same operation. 

She posts ACCOUNTS PAYABLE, making entries to all 
related records simultaneously, and then uses the same 
machine to make the expense distribution. 

She prepares PAYROLL RECORDS... the pay checks, the 
pay statements, and the payroll summary as she 
posts each employee’s earnings record. As in the case 
of accounts receivable and payable, she saves much 
time by posting all related records in one operation. 
Your bookkeeper, too, can handle all of these jobs 
with fewer operations, greater speed and unfailing 
accuracy ... saving time and money on each job. 
EASY TO OPERATE ... The Underwood Sundstrand 
Keyboard has only 10 numeral keys which permits 
any clerk to quickly develop the fast “‘touch method”’ 
of operation. 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines... Adding Machines... Typewriters... 
Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited ww, 


135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 
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Small Business also can enjoy accurate high 
speed, machine bookkeeping...AT LOW COST 


n 


UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
automatically prints dates and de- 
scriptive symbols 
automatically selects the charge or 
credit column 
automatically computes and prints 
each balance 
automatically provides the total of all 
postings 
automatically furnishes proof of accu- 
racy 

Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machines are used 
in every kind of business. Some use one machine 
only —others a number of Underwood Sundstrands 
for such records as accounts receivable, accounts 
payable, payroll records, stock records, sales analysis 
records, and other applications. Freee 


| 
For complete details about this versa- | f u facts... 
tile, low-cost machine, mail thecoupon | g 
shown below or call your nearest | 4 
Underwood Representative today. | . | 


Underwood Corporation 

New Work 16 NY. Ae mone 
Please send me a copy of the new usiness | 
Underwood Sundstrand folder: “Figure | 
Facts for the Modern Business, Large or Small.” 
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Vou'll be surprised at these figures ! 


® 80 million Americans own $48 billion of 
U. S. Savings Bonds. 


@ 20,000 of the nation’s 38,000 firms 
employing !00 or more persons are oper- 
ating Payroll Savings Plans. 


@ 7,500,000 workers are buying an indi- 
vidual average of $20 of Bonds per month. 


@ For the year 1948, sales of Series E Bonds 
exceeded redemptions by $495,148,000. 
The net figure for all Series after redemp- 
tions and maturities was $2,151,140,000. 


What does all this mean to you? Well, 
it means first of all that your Treasury 
Department is successful in its program 
of increasing the nation’s economic 
security by spreading the national debt. 
Secondly it means that most of the nation’s 
business leaders recognize the value of 
the Payroll Savings Plan sufficiently to 
promote it within their companies, 





For example... 


To give you some idea of the Plan’s 
growing popularity: 86,384 employees of 
a prominent electrical manufacturing com- 
pany were investing in Bonds at the rate 
of $30,005,270 as of the end of 1948. This 
is a gain of nearly 100% over 1947, when 
15,000 employees participated in that com- 
pany. The treasurer of a well-known shoe 
company reported that, of his concern’s 
19,060 employees, 9.240 were in the Plan 
and had invested $146,807.32 in Bonds 
via deductions during the preceding month. 


Why promote it? 


We all know how buying Bonds builds 
an individual’s future security. But there 
are company benefits too! Nation-wide 
experience shows that Payroll Savings 
increases each participating employee's 
peace of mind—makes him a more con- 
tented, more productive worker. It re- 
duces absenteeism, lowers accident rates, 
increases output, and improves employee 
employer relations. 


It’s easy to boost participation 


I. See that a top management man spon- 
sors the Plan. 

2. Secure the help of the employee 
organizations in promoting it. 


3. Adequately use posters and leaflets 
and run stories and editorials in company 
yublications to inform employees of the 
*Jan’s benefits to them. 


4. Make a person-to-person canvass, 
once a year, to sign up participants. 
These first four steps should win you 
10-60% participation. Normal employee 
turnover necessitates one more step: 


5. Urge each new employee, at the time 
he is hired, to sign up. 


Nation-wide experience indicates that 
50% of your employees can be persuaded 
to join—without high-pressure selling. 
All the help you need is available from 
your State Director, U. S. Treasury 
Department, Savings Bond Division. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE CONTROLLER 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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The Art of Handling 
Employe Grievances 


By Russell C. Stone 


. LONG as human relations exist there 
will be grievances. The fact that 
grievances arise is not dangerous—it ts 
the manner in which they are handled 
that can prove to be unprofitable. And we 
must not overlook the fact that we are in 
business for profit. 

The first point I want to make is that 
the answers to questions arising from em- 
ploye grievances cannot be obtained from 
a book 

Let me illustrate. About six months 
ago, at midnight, five individuals, rep- 
resenting Management, sat red-eyed, tired, 
and dejected, in a smoke-filled factory 
office. An hour previously the group had 
been told by representatives of its em- 
ployes that if the company would not 
agree to their final proposal, the employes 
would not return to work the following 
Negotiations had been going on, 
day and night, for six days, with little 
time out for rest. Agreeing to the pro- 
posal would have meant sacrificing basic 
fundamentals. Management refused to 
agree. The strike was on! 

As they sat quietly together, smoking, 
one man said, through the heavy blue air: 

The new book on collective bargaining 
doesn't seem to cover this situation, 
it?” 

Another replied, “No, 
I'll throw it away.” 

I have yet to write a book on the sub- 
ject of collective bargaining, although I 
believe that I have a warehouse of in- 
formation obtained from having been the 
company spokesman in hundreds of ne 
gotiation meetings with unions. But sel- 
dom, if ever, is an experience from a 
previous session applicable to a subsequent 
one. This is equally true in the case of 
handling employe grievances. 

The second point I want to make is that 
t is impossible to blueprint a_ stated 
action for the handling of em- 


morning. 


does 


think 


it doesn't; 


course of 
ploye grievances. 

Since answers to questions arising from 
employe grievances cannot be obtained 
from a book and we cannot blueprint 
what is believed to be a stated course of 
action, then what must we do in the mat- 
ter? Let's take a look at the subject, “The 


Rigid rules 
do not apply 


Art of Handling Employe Grievances 

The word “‘art’’ in its common accepta- 
tion is defined as meaning “skill in per- 
formance, usually required by experi- 
ence.” do not like the word ‘‘art’’ as 
defined in its common acceptation, in that 
it contemplates “the ultimate.” The ulti- 
mate, as I view it, in dealing with em- 
ployes is seldom reached. Therefore I 
would suggest to you an aesthetic defini 
tion of the term, ‘the external manifesta- 
tion of a beautiful idea.” 

It will be noted that the definition of 
its aesthetic sense, refers to the 

meaning “outward or exte- 
rior,’ while “manifestation” means “‘dis- 
play.” The word ‘beautiful” “that 
which is appealing to the eye or ear,’ 
a concept, or 


art,” in 
external, 


means 


while “idea” represents 
formulated thought or opinion.” So it is 

be seen that the word “‘art,”’ defined 
aesthetically and used in connection with 
the handling of employe grievances, takes 
on a meaning entirely separate and apart 
from its usual concept. 

The word “handling” is 
controlling or dealing with.” 

The word ‘‘employe’’ is defined as 
wages or salary in the 


defined as 


one 
who works for 
service of an employer. 

Lastly, in word 
come to the crux of the subject for 
namely, What 


these definitions, 


cussion, Rrievances. 


(he ated the niaind Up, cant hawt a 
b 16%) : i NEY- 
ere 


pee 


grievance? Generally speaking, the word 
grievance” connotes ‘‘a wrong, an in- 
justice, which is sometimes accompanied 
by anger. 

Now to recapitulate: “The Art of 
Handling Employe Grievances” ts defined 
as “the outward display by an employer 
of that which appeais to the eye and ear, 
representing a concept of thought or 
dealing with one who works 


opinion in 
and who has suffered 


for wages or salary 
a wrong or injustice, which is sometimes 


accompanied by anger.’ 


S: EMS rather complicated, doesn’t it ? 
It is! Too many words! But from it is to 
be drawn the simple conclusion: what we 
do, or say, determines whether or not we 
shall be successful in the handling of 
employe grievances. 

What shall we do with respect to em- 
ploye As I view it, it is im- 
possible to subject of the 
handling of employe grievances separate 


grievances ? 
discuss the 
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and apart from the supervisors. That is 
because they are the first point of contact 
with the employes. Therefore, in the 
building of a foundation for the success- 
ful handling of employe grievances, man- 
agement must start with its supervisors. 

Just who are the supervisors ? Or- 
dinarily, as you know, management 1s 
composed of department heads, foremen, 
general foremen, superintendents, man- 
agers, and executive officers. 


As we ascend the scale in the manage- 
ment hierarchy, it seems that many times 
the rules which we have laid down for 
the supervisor who comes in immediate 
contact with the employe disappear into 
thin air. Can it be that as we move into 
the higher levels of management the ne- 
cessity for rules of conduct become un- 
necessary ? On the contrary! The rules of 
conduct must apply at all levels of man- 
agement. What I shall hereafter say with 
respect to the supervisor who comes in 
immediate contact with the employe must 
be applicable to all levels of management. 

In a recent article entitled “Why Big 
Shots Lose Their Jobs’’ one of the reasons 
listed was with 
people.” It was further pointed out that 
the executive who knows people will be 
considerate of his subordinates. This is in- 
deed important 

Merely to state that knowing people 
will enable a supervisor to deal effectively 


deal 


with employes is to oversimplify the prob 
lem. Knowing people contemplates delv- 
ing into one’s heredity, environment, and 
expe rience 

Delving into one's heredity requires the 
utmost tact. It may take years 
This is because individuals are 


exercise of 
to learn it 
slow to confide in anyone with respect to 
heredity influences, although I have found 
that an employe will often divulge heredi- 
tary traits in everyday conversation. 

It has been said that one’s environment 
has more to do with the development of 
character than any other influence. Some- 
times during the course of an interview 
with an applicant for employment it is 
easy to determine the effect that environ- 
ment has had upon the individual. In the 
case of employes on the job, a period of 
association will in most instances deter- 
mine why an employe thinks and acts as 
he does. 

Previous employment experience and 
experience on the present job will likewise 
give you insight to the employe’s actions. 

Without knowledge of funda- 
mentals of applied psychology how, may 
I ask, can we understand the influence of 
these factors upon an employe’s state of 
mind and follow 
therefore that in order to deal effectively 
with employes the supervisor must be- 


these 


actions? It seems to 
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come familiar with them—that Is to say, 
familiar to the extent that an employe ts 
willing to confide in him with respect to 
his heredity, environment, and experience. 

It has now become an accepted general 
fact that most of the trouble an employe 
has on the job may be directly traced to 
trouble at home. It is also accepted by 
enlightened management that employes 
take their problems home with them. 

These facts demonstrate the need for 
careful appraisal of the psychological fac- 
tors involved, which knowledge may be 
learned only from getting to know the 
employe. This is true, it seems to me, in 
every human relationship, whether it be 
in connection with the handling of griev- 
ances or in the making of a simple pur- 
chase. So, in the handling of employe 
grievances, the supervisor must look un- 
der the surface to find the underlying 
reason for the grievance. 





“Hidden costs” are involved in 
dissatisfactions (either real or im- 
aginary) among workers, points 
out “Foreman Facts.” Supervisors 
should learn to spot grievances be- 
fore they become formalized, and 
watch for conditions which might 
breed complaint. 





What kind of supervisors should we 
have ? 

Obviously they should be leaders of 
men and should be possessed of these 
sense of fal play, 
respect of 


characteristics—/onesty, 
and ability to command the 
subordinates. 

Honesty with subordinates is most 1m- 
portant. This is because a supervisor must 
depend upon the confidence of those 
whom he supervises. If the supervisor 1s 
fundamentally honest in his dealings with 
subordinates it follows that they develop 
confidence in him. But let a supervisor 
break a promise or fail to carry through 
on a project, his ability as a supervisor 1s 
lessened immeasurably, and the comeback 
trail is practically impossible. 

It is also significant that honesty reaches 
further than accountability to others. Or- 
dinarily it is easy enough for the super- 
visor who has been reared properly to ad- 
minister a trust or to refrain from steal- 
ing. However, there is another phase of 
honesty which is just as essential as that 
of accountability to others—namely, hon- 
esty to one’s self. The supervisor who 
fails in this requirement is doomed 
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Frequently supervisors lead themselves 
into the belief that the end justifies the 
means. Only in politics does this work. 
And in supervision politics is out! In this 
respect it is well to remember the classic 
observation of Lincoln: “You can fool 
some of the people all of the time, and 
all of the people some of the time, but 
you can't fool all of the people all of the 
time. 

Sense of fair play connotes that all 
cards must be dealt upon the table. By 
that is meant, the supervisor must obtain 
all the facts relating to the grievance of 
the employe, spread them on the table, 
analyze them, and make a decision. Note 
that I have emphasized all the facts! Many 
schools of thought emphasize essential 
facts. I repeat, a// the facts, because what 
may not appear essential today may be- 
come important tomorrow. 

Sense of fair play also denotes that a 
supervisor must be able to ferret out hid- 
den grievances. In this respect it will be 
recalled that I have previously stated that 
familiarity with the employe will bring 
to the surface the hidden grievance. It 
must not be overlooked that the hidden 
grievance is one of the most damaging 
forces to employe morale. This is because 
it grows in importance in the mind of 
the employe as time rolls by. And, in 
many instances, it might lead to the in- 
terruption of production. 


Tu ability to command the respect of 
subordinates is one of the most difficult 
roles which the supervisor ts called upon 
to play. This is because commanding the 
respect of employes seemingly embraces 
everything which the supervisor may do 
or say. It is easy enough to assert that a 
supervisor should do this and do that and 
do the other thing in order to command 
the respect of employes. But this fact 
stands crystal clear! Commanding the re- 
spect of employes is not obtained in one 
day, lost the next, and regained on the 
following day. Commanding the respect 
of employes sometimes requires years, be- 
cause it may take an employe a long time 
before he gets to know you. In fact, he 
may never get to know you—and have 
the kind of respect which ts needed for 
you to deal effectively with employes. 

If you would have employes respect 
you, demonstrate that you are courteous, 
that you are a good listener, that you will 
admit errors of judgment, that you do not 
procrastinate, that you give instructions 
clearly, that you make decisions quickly, 
and that you are dependable. 

It has been said that characteristics of 
a sound organizational program are (1) 
management self-discipline, (2) stability, 
(3) flexibility, and (4) simplicity. 


Management self-discipline 1s made 





possible by developing and stating ob- 
jectives, policies, and performance stand- 
ards for all personnel. 
Stability and flexibility 
ability of the organization to absorb loss 
ot personnel, to expand in size, and to 
broaden the scope of its activities. 
Simplicity in an organization may be 
judged by the ease of communication be- 
tween the various management levels and 


measure the 


employes. 

In the handling of employe grievances 
it is strongly believed that simplicity 
in action and word—means far more than 
any other factor. 


Yo will recall that at the outset of 
this discussion I stated that I do not be- 
lieve that answers to questions arising 
from employe grievances may be obtained 
from any book or by following any course 
of stereotyped rules. My reason for that 
observation is based upon the fact that 
each individual grievance presents a prob- 
lem in and of itself. Each employe, 
whether we recognize it or not, 1s an in- 
dividual, and he proposes to receive 
treatment tatlored to his own conception 
of what he believes is right or wrong 
Whenever supervisors recognize this 
fundamental fact they will have pro 
gressed far in the successful handling of 
employe grievances. 

I say to you emphatically, regardless of 
what has been written and said in the 
past and what will be written and said in 
the future in connection with the han- 
dling of employe grievances, we cannot 
classify and type individuals so that we 
may apply any given rule. That being the 
case, may we lay down rules by which 
we can handle employe grievances ? I have 
my doubts about it! 

An examination of some of the rules 
for handling grievances which may have 
been promulgated by some companies 
leads me to believe that if we follow such 
rules we would be bound up in as much 
red tape as our Federal Government. 

A well known research organization re- 
cently published a brochure in) which 
eight steps in the handling of grievances 
were enumerated. Let’s take a look at 
them: (1) Set the stage; (2) Relax; (3) 
Get the worker relaxed; (4) Listen; (5) 
Define the complaint; (6) Apply the 
facts; (7) Sell your solution; and (8) 
Follow up. 

Let us analyze Number 1, ‘Set the 
stage.” I do not actually know what is 
meant by ‘‘setting the stage’ unless it is 
expected by that rule to have our super- 
visors take a course in dramatics, and 
learn what is meant by “left center,” 
“right center,” “backstage,” and “‘up- 
stage’! Whenever an employe has a 
grievance he isn't too much interested in 
whether the ‘'stage is set,” so long as he 
obtains satisfaction. In some 
impossible to retire to a given spot where 


cases it 1s 


you may sit down and fully explore the 
particular grievance. 

Numbers 2 and 3 may well be con- 
“Relax” and “Get the 
worker relaxed.” I would say that it is 
extremely difficult—in fact, it is nigh onto 
impossible—for either the worker or the 
supervisor to become relaxed until the 
worker has had an Opportunity to tell his 
story fully and completely. Ordinarily 
when a worker presents a grievance to his 
supervisor his pulse rate has jumped ten 
points beyond normal, and his blood pres- 
sure has gone up correspondingly—20 to 
30 points. This is because the worker in 
tensely feels that he has suffered a wrong 
for which he seeks a remedy. 

Let's take a look at Number 4, “'Lis- 
ten.’’ Of the eight rules enumerated, this 
is the most important. 1 would recom- 
mend it. Whenever the supervisor listens 
to an employe, even though the trend 


sidered together 





The first known strike in the 
United States took place in 1786 
when some Philadelphia printers 
struck for a $6 weekly wage, says a 
Twentieth Century Fund study. 





of conversation may wander from. the 
grievance, good listening will enable him 
to obtain most of the facts concerning the 
employe’s grievance. And a few 


tions of who, what, when and where will 


ques 


complete the facts 

The fifth rule, “Define the complaint, 
as I see it, is unnecessary in view of the 
fact the worker usually defines the com- 
plaint in such a fashion that it is un- 
necessary for a supervisor to give consid 
eration to its definition 

Apply the fact,” Rule Number 6, is 
somewhat ambiguous in that facts are not 
“applied.” You “investigate” facts. If you 
attempt to “apply” facts, no conclusion 
would ever be reached 

Kule Number 7 is ‘Sell your solution 
The employe who is aggrieved is not in 
terested in having anything sold to him, 
because “'selling” implies ‘creating 
sire.” The employe wants a grievance re- 
solved, to eliminate an apparent injustice 

And Rule Number 8, "Follow up”! A 
grievance which has been resolved does 
not need follow-up. When it is resolved, 


that is the end of it! 


a de- 
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Recently I received a pamphlet issued 
by the Industrial Relations Department 
of one of the largest companies in this 
country, which listed 26 rules for their 
supervisors to follow in the handling of 
grievances. If I were to enumerate all of 
them, doubtless I would trespass over my 
allotted space so I shall relate but a few 
of them: (1) Greet an employe who ap- 
proaches you with a complimentary state- 
ment; (2) If the employe ts upset, put 
him at ease; (3) Encourage him to talk; 
(4) Allow the employe to tell his story in 
private, and in full; (5) Does the story 
add up? (6) What possible actions can 
you take, and do they check with company 
policies and practices? (7) Have you con- 
sidered every angle ? 

Let me make this point clear! Many of 
the stereotyped rules, as I have hereto- 
fore said, have much to recommend them 
from the standpoint of the education of 
the supervisor, but as rules for the han- 
dling of employe grievances they should 
be disc arded. 

Most stereotyped rules for the han- 
dling ol employe grievances presupposes 
an unintelligent worker. Whenever the 
supervisor allows himself to get into the 
rut of following a stated course of action, 
the employes are the first to find out 
about it. Furthermore, let us not be wal- 
lowing in the belief that existed 20 or 
more years ago—that employers have all 
the answers to the employes’ wants. Con- 
temporary events have demonstrated the 
fallacy of such a belief. In this enlight- 
ened era the employe knows his needs and 
wants. If you have any doubt about it, 


ask him! 


li you would be successful in the han- 
dling of employe grievances, I would 
recommend el f-discipline, 
which outlines objectives, policies, and 
performance standards for all personnel, 
to te accomplished by meetings, com- 
nencing with front line supervisors and 
including the top supervisory group. 

I would recommend freguent meetings 
supervision for the pur- 
the handling of per- 


management 


with front line 


pose ot discussing 


sonnel 

I would not recommend the promulga- 
tion of stated rules for the handling of 
employe grievances. 

In conclusion, I make this point with 
respect to the art of handling employe 
grievances—every employe, whether he 
is represented by a union or not, proposes 
to receive treatment tailored to his own 
conception of what he believes is right or 
wrong. As to what is right or wrong, and 
whether the grievance will be resolved, 
that rests with the front line supervisor. 
At that point the front line supervisor 
is on his own! 
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As Competition Intensifies, Consider the 


Western Hemisphere Trade Corporation 


By N. R. Ashcroft 


A: THE time rapidly approaches when 
supply equals demand in the United 
States of America, American enterprise 
must of necessity look more and more to 
the export markets, and our neighbors in 
the Western Hemisphere will become ever 
increasingly important targets for our 
goods and services 

And as world manufacturing facilities 
increase, so will 
markets increase. We can be sure that this 
competition among other 
things a demand by our customer for the 
convenience of local stocks, datings and 
payment in his own currency at least to 
the extent that our competitor will meet 
such demands as he has done in the past. 
“Cash on the barrel-head—New York’ 
will no longer be acceptable to the cus- 


competition for these 


will include 


tomer except in occasional instances. 

It is obvious that if savings in taxes can 
be made, to that extent can we better meet 
that competition 

This thought brings us to the Western 
Hemisphere Trade Corporation and to 
Section 15(b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, which states that a Western Hem- 
sphere trade corporation as defined in 
109 shall be exempt from the 
surtax on corporations. In the event that 


Section 


the income derives from possessions of 


the United States within the Western 


as Se 


Hemisphere, such as Puerto Rico, the 
provisions of Section 251 of the Internal 
Revenue Code should not be overlooked. 

There are those who, for one reason or 
another, will preter the foreign corpora- 
tion status to that of the domestic corpora- 
tion. The pros and cons of that argument 
have no place in this article. Suthce it to 
say that the Western Hemisphere Trade 
( orporation Is exempt from the surtax (as 
it also was from the excess profits tax) on 
that it is entitled to the 
benefits of foreign tax credit allowed un- 
der Section 131 of the Internal Revenue 
Code (albeit subject to the limitations 
thereof ) ; that 
corporate stockholders are subject to cor- 


corporations , 


and its dividends to its 
poration income tax only to the extent 
of 15 per cent thereof. There has been 
literature on this matter, but perhaps we 
should refresh our memories and bring 
them up to date 
Section 109 of the 
Code reads as follows: 


Internal Revenue 


“SEC. 109, WESTERN 
TRADE CORPORATIONS. 

For the purposes of this chapter, the term 
‘western hemisphere trade corporation’ means 
a domestic corporation all of whose business 
is done in any country or countries in North, 
Central, or South America, or in the West 


HEMISPHERE 
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What conditions must it meet 
to assure surtax exemption? 


Indies, or in Newfoundland and which satis- 
fies the following conditions: 

“(a) If 95 per centum or more of the gross 
income of such domestic corporation for the 
three-year period immediately preceding the 
close of the taxable year (or for such part 
of such period during which the corporation 
was in existence) was derived from sources 
other than sources within the United States; 
and 

“(b) If 90 per centum or more of its gross 
income for such period or such part thereof 
was derived from the active conduct of a 
trade or business.” 


It must be remembered that these three 
conditions must be present together to 
assure the corporation of Western Hemi- 
sphere Trade Corporation status 


hi has been said that this ts one section 
of the Code which is clear and under- 
standable. But is it? 

We turn to Regulation 111 Sec. 
29.109-1 for further elucidation, but ob- 
viously the Commissioner was quite satis- 
fied to leave it to Congress, excepting to 
provide for attachment to the return of 
certain particulars to support the claim 
for exemption, and excepting to state that 

a domestic corporation is not excluded 
from the exemption merely because, inci- 
dent to the conduct of its trade or busi- 
ness, it retains title in goods to insure 
payment for such goods shipped to a 
country outside the geographical areas 
enumerated in Section 109,” the latter 
insertion following the wording used in 
the report of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. 

Four questions then arise: 


“derived 
SOUrCES 


(a) What is the 


from 


meaning of 

SOHVCES other 
within the United States” ? 

(b) What is meant by “derived from the 
active conduct of a trade or 
ness’? 

(c) How about tax avotdance? and, 

(d) How about Section 45 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code? 


! 
{Pan 


busi- 


It would seem appropriate at this point 
to examine the intent of Congress out of 





which was born Section 109, which Sec- 
tion first appeared in the Revenue Act of 
1942. It will be recalled that it was the 
Act which substantially increased the cor- 
poration surtax. 

It was pointed out to the Congressional 
Committee that this tax increase would 
unduly burden a domestic corporation 
doing its business in a foreign country in 
competition with a foreign corporation 
operating therein; that, in general, tax 
rates in the foreign country were less than 
those in the United States; that some of 
the foreign taxes could not be claimed as 
a credit by the domestic corporation under 
Section 131; and that the domestic cor- 
poration was subject to risks of foreign 
exchange to which the local foreign cor- 
poration or the domestic corporation 
doing its business in the United States 
was not subject. Section 109 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code evidences Congres- 
sional recognition of these facts. 

There ts in evidence some opinion that 
Section 109 was enacted to encourage 
American enterprise to develop business 
in the Western Hemisphere outside of the 
United States. While that may be the end 
result and effect of Section 109, it seems 
clear that Congress had more directly in 
mind the question of the competitive posi- 
tion of the domestic corporation in rela- 
tion to the local foreign corporation, 

Obviously a major factor in determin- 
ing that a domestic corporation qualifies 
as a Western Hemisphere trade corpora- 
tion as defined in the Code is whether or 
not at least 95 per cent of its gross income 
for the three-year period immediately pre- 
ceding the close of the taxable year (or 
for such part of such period during which 
the corporation was in existence) was de- 
rived from sources without the United 
States. It will be seen that the corporation 
must maintain its Western Hemisphere 
trade corporation status. Should it fail to 
do so in any given year, then two years 
must elapse before it can again claim that 
status in the third year. It is not sufficient 
to establish this status once; care must be 
exercised to insure continuous mainten- 
ance thereof. 


Tuis brings us to Section 119 of the 
Internal Revenue Code which, together 
with the relative regulations, contains the 
rules for the allocation of income within 
and without the United States. It is well 
established that income derived from serv- 
ices is allocated to the place where the 
services are performed; that rentals and 
royalties and gain derived from sale of 
real property are allocated to the place 
where the property is located; and that, 
in general, interest is allocated to the 
place where the debtor resides. Dividends 
derived from sources without the United 
States are those dividends not defined in 
Section 119 (a) (2) of the regulations. 

But when we come to income derived 


from the purchase and sale of personal 
property we find that there has been con 
siderable litigation. There are leading 
cases on the subject 

For purposes of this article it can be 
stated in general that proceeds from the 
sale of personal property purchased or 
manufactured without the United States 
and sold without the United States is in 
come derived from sources without the 
United States. On the other hand, income 
derived from the sale of personal property 
MANN ACTH Ve d by th é / 
United States and sold outside of the 
United States is treated as income derived 
from sources partly within and _ partly 
without the United’ States under formulas 
prescribed by the Commissioner. (See 
Regulation 111, Sec. 29.119-12 and the 
specific cases recited therein.) It would 
seem that under these formulas the alloca- 
tion will be such as to preclude meeting 
the 95 per cent limitation of Section 109. 

We have emphasized the words, “manu 
factured by the taxpayer,” but what of the 
case where the parent company is the 


taxpayer in the 
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Signal Corps Photo from INP 


manufacturer and sells its finished prod- 
ucts to the subsidiary? It is well estab- 
lished in tax law that the purchase of 
United States and sale 
income 


goods within the 
thereof in a foreign country 1s 
from sources without the United States. It 
is further established that the sale of 
goods takes place in the country in which 
passes title to the goods. 

A leading case on this subject is Com- 
missioner vs East Coast Oil Company 
S. A. (85F (2nd) 322), which first ap 
peared in the Board of Tax Appeals and 
was later afhrmed in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Fifth Circuit. Certiorari was de- 
nied by the Supreme Court. In due course 
G.C.M. 25131, CB 1947—2, p- 85 was 
issued. This G.C.M. will bear study in its 
entirety, but the following is quoted 


therefrom 


In view of the foregoing, this office 
adopts the general rule that, for the purpose 
of determining the source of income attrib- 
utable to the sale of personal property, a 
sale is consummated at the place where the 
seller surrenders all his right, title and in- 
terest to the buyer. In cases in which the bare 
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legal title is retained by the seller, the sale 
will be deemed to have occurred at the time 
and place of the passage to the buyer of the 
beneficial ownership and the risk of loss.” 


directed to the 
This phrase indicates the 


Attention is 
‘risk of loss 
desirability of so arranging the marine 
insurance contract that the buyer does not 
come on risk of loss within the United 
States. 


Now let us look at the foreign corpora- 
tion operating in, say, Brazil and organ- 
ized under the laws of that country. Let 
us assume that it buys certain goods in the 
United States, the goods to 
Brazil, and there sells them. It is quite 
obvious that the income derived from the 
purchase and sale of those goods is not in- 
come from within the United 
States. What there if the 
domestic corporation carrying on all of its 
business in Brazil does the same thing ? 
It is true that the domestic corporation 1s 


transports 


sources 


difference is 


taxable on income from whatever source 
derived, but the test of the exemption 
from corporation surtax is the situs of 
that income. In the absence of any deci- 
sions by the courts on this question as it 
involves Western Hemisphere trade cor 
poration status, it seem that the 
domestic subsidiary meets this established 
precedent in the same manner as did the 
foreign corporation 

As a general rule it is probably truc 
that the gross income of a company claim 
ing Western Hemisphere Trade Corpora- 
not al 


would 


tion status will consist largely, if 


phrase 


most entirely, of gross profit on sales. It 
is important that other items of gross in- 
come, which would be ruled as deriving 
from sources within the United States, do 
not creep in to upset the 95 per cent limi- 
tation. Drawback of duty, if present, 
would probably be held as income from 
sources within the United States. Gain 
from insurance proceeds has been held to 
constitute income from sources within the 
United States (see I.T. 3902 IRB 1948-8) 
to a Western Hemisphere Trade Corpora- 
tion. 

Next we come to the definition of “the 
active conduct of a trade or business.’ 
Taken in conjunction with Subsection (a) 
of Section 109, the first requisite is the 
active conduct of a trade or business with- 
out the United States whence at least 90 
per cent of the gross income is derived. 
This would eliminate a holding company 
which merely exercises general supervi- 
sion and draws dividends from the sub- 
sidiary. In effect, the corporation must be 
active in trade or business as the terms are 
generally understood by the public at 
large. 

It has been stated above that rental and 
royalties and gain derived from the sale 
of real property are allocated to the place 
where the property ts located; and that, 
in general, interest is allocated to the 
place where the debtor resides. To meet 
this 90 per cent of gross income require- 
ment, it may well be that any gross income 
derived from these must be di- 
rectly connected with the type of trade or 
business in which the corporation ts pri- 
marily engaged. Similarly, the receipt of 


sources 
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dividends in excess of 10 per cent of the 
gross income would very probably deny 
the corporation the benefits of Section 109 
irrespective of the source of such divi- 
dends. 

In at least one instance known to the 
writer the Bureau is contemplating appli- 
cation of Section 45 of the Code in the 
case of a manufacturing parent company 
and a non-manufacturing subsidiary, the 
latter claiming the benefits of Section 109. 
Provided the price charged by a manufac- 
turing company to its athliate be equitable 
and based on some formula of cost plus, 
taking into consideration whether the 
manufacturing company had advertising, 
sales and other administrative expense in 
the foreign country, which would natur- 
ally accrue to the marketing subsidiary in 
its efforts to sell the goods in a foreign 
country, it is difficult to see how the Com- 
missioner could apply Section 45 in the 
light of the following. 

Many of the provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code and related regulations 
contain warnings such as, ‘is not in pur- 
suance of a plan having as one of its 
principal purposes the avoidance of fed- 
eral income taxes.’ No such provision 
appears in Section 109. On the contrary, 
I.T. 3757 CB 1945, page 200, clearly 
states that the creation of a new domestic 
corporation to carry on business in the 
Western Hemisphere (other than in the 
United States) of an existing domestic 
corporation does not constitute tax avoid- 
ance, even though the new corporation 
was created for the principal purpose of 
gaining the exemption allowed to West- 
ern Hemisphere trade corporations. 

It certainly follows that the formation 
of a domestic corporation to open a new 
enterprise rather than to take over an al- 
ready existing business would also enjoy 
the same exemption from being held to 
be avoiding taxes merely because it was 
formed to qualify under Section 109. 


Ix conclusion, it seems clear that West- 
ern Hemisphere trade corporation status 
is assured the domestic corporation meet- 
ing the 95 per cent and 90 per cent tests 
when the corporation both manufactures 
and sells its goods within the Western 
Hemisphere but without the United 
States. Where manufacture is performed 
within the United States and sale is made 
by the manufacturing company without 
the United States, then the allocation of 
the resulting income as between the manu- 
facture of the goods and the sale thereof 
will probably disqualify the corporation 
from Western Hemisphere trade corpora- 
tion status. 

In the case of a domestic corporation 
which purchases (but does not manufac- 
ture) its goods within the United States 
and then sells these goods in the Western 
Hemisphere but without the United States, 
it should quality for the exemption. 
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I met this character on the Sth. 

He'd just dropped the prettiest birdie you ever saw and 
he was feeling spry. 

“Gotta thank Comptometer for that one,” he said, 
tecing up. 

Naturally, I alerted. ‘That’s the company I sell for. 
“Comptometer?” I asked. 

“That’s right,” he said. “Since I put in their Payroll Plan, 


I've got no big worries and few small ones. That plan not 
only saves money, it saves time for my game.” 


He squinted against the sun, lined up the gth green. “And 


And business 25 


a birdze too!” 


it’s so simple,” he said. “Why, man, original postings yield 
final results!” 

And then this character hauled back and socked a beauty — 
250 vards if an inch 


But the best thing,” he said, picking up his bag, “Compt 
ometer’s Payroll Plan has cut 20 strokes off my game!” 


Your game may be at par, but why not Iet a Comptometer 
representative show you how to save money for your firm 
and hundreds of profit-wasting man-hours in getting out a 
payroll? Ask him to show vou our new booklet, “Felt and 
larrant’s Streamlined Payroll Plan.” 


ComPprTromeTER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, Chicago, and sold 
exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1734 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Il. 
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Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans Pay 


By A. D. Harder 


OMETHING less than 200 years ago 
S there began in England a change in the 
way of life, which has become known as 
the industrial revolution. It has spread in 
some degree to all parts of the world and 
has reached its greatest development in the 
United States. Its impact on life has been 
tremendous, and it has brought in its wake 
vast social, economic, and political prob- 
lems, many of which remain to be solved. 

Prior to the beginning of this movement 
economic life was simple. A large pro- 
portion of society was rural, and industry 
was almost entirely a matter of produc- 
tion within the home by the family group 
with tools and equipment owned by the 
family. Both in rural and urban society 
the family was an economic unit, and 
when the active members laid down their 
burdens of production other younger 
members took up these burdens and car- 
ried on. The means of livelihood was 
largely an hereditary affair, handed down 
from generation to generation. 

The relationship between effort and re- 
sult immediate and apparent, and 
each person concerned in the economic 
processes of that day had little difhculty 
in knowing exactly what he was doing 
and why, and what he might expect as 
his reward. Capital played no great part 
as the productive methods of that time 
could not outrun the need for goods for 
immediate consumption sufhciently to pro- 


Was 


duce a large reservoir of accumulated capi- 
tal 


With the coming of the industrial revo- 
lution changes began in every aspect of 
this picture, and these changes are con- 
tinuing today. The rate of change has 
been accelerating, particularly during the 
past half-century. 

The introduction of machines into every 
phase of human production has resulted 
in more goods being produced than are 
needed for immediate consumption and 
in the accumulation of a huge store of 
capital invested in machines and produc- 
tive equipment. 

The cost of productive machinery is far 
out of reach of the average artisan, so 
that he is employed in the operation of 
machines belonging to other people. He 
no longer has a family business which 
may be handed down to his son or his 
son-in-law. He has a job and is compen- 
sated for his time. 

Even in agriculture the family has 
ceased to be the economic unit that it 
used to be. Here, too, mechanized methods 
are employed so that younger members of 
the family are not needed to till the soil, 
and they often leave the land to enter 
the industrial cities and towns. 

The modern industrial methods which 
have increased our material prosperity be- 
yond the imaginations of 200 years ago 
tend to obscure the results of individual 
effort. The man who threads one bolt used 
in assembling a locomotive may not realize 
the important part he plays in building a 
great engine to haul the nation’s goods. He 
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Certainty for the employes 
means profits for the firm 


may think that all he does is thread bolts 
with a machine that belongs to someone 
else. He may think it doesn’t make much 
difference whether he does that or not. He 
may be fearful that the owner of the ma- 
chine will not continue to let him use it. 
Certainly when he is old he cannot turn it 
over to his sons, who probably are not in- 
terested in threading bolts, anyway. 

His attitude may be wholly wrong but 
if he feels frustrated and unimportant, 
anxious for the present and apprehensive 
of the future, it is a fact, not a theory. 
There is still need for increased produc- 
tion of goods, but there is greater need 
for solution of the spiritual, psychological, 
and sociological dislocations which fol- 
low in the wake of the ever increasing 
specialization and subdivision of our pro- 
ductive processes. 


| KNOW that polls are not now particu- 
larly in favor, but in doing a little re- 
search I ran across the results of some 
fairly recent polls which are illuminating. 

One of these showed that over half of 
the employes of a number of business 
enterprises did not think that their in- 
dividual efforts made any difference in 
the results they themselves might expect. 

Another poll indicated that 90 per cent 
of the employes of these organizations 
considered things other than base pay as 
being most important to their welfare. 
There was some division of opinion 
among this 90 per cent, but all of them 
placed either security or opportunity for 
self-expression as being more important 
than basic rates of pay. Other inquiries 
made at the same time brought forth the 
information that 75 per cent of both 
management groups and labor leaders 
considered that base pay was the most 
important consideration in labor relations. 

I do not vouch for the accuracy of the 
results of these polls, but if they are ap- 
proximately correct it is obvious that 
many businesses are not finding the right 
answers. 

Modern business enterprises spend con- 
siderable sums on employe relations. A 
well rounded program should be designed 
to acquaint the employe with the aims of 
the organization and with the part he 
plays in it. It should give the employe a 
sense of job security. It should help him 





provide for the time when he cannot con- 
tinue to use the tools of production. 

The result of such a program should 
be higher employe morale, with its corol- 
lary of reduced turnover and higher pro- 
ductivity. Any program that does not ac- 
complish this is a failure. 

One of the controller's responsibilities 
is to judge whether or not his company 
gets its money's worth out of its various 
activities—in personal programs, as well 
as in other factors of the business. 

To make a proper evaluation of a pro- 
posed program at least three things are 
necessary : 


(1) An understanding of the problems 
to be solved and their background. 

(2) Some knowledge of whether the 
measures proposed offer a workable 
solution to the problems. 

(3) The probable cost of proposed 
measures. 


Profit-sharing plans and pension plans 
are both designed to solve some of the 
problems mentioned. They are frequently 
referred to as parts of one subject, but 
in spite of the fact that they are some- 
times even combined they are radically 
different in underlying philosophy. 

Profit-sharing is an agreement freely 
entered into by which employes receive a 
share of the profits. Many economists 
treat both capital and labor as commodi- 
ties. Profit-sharing rejects this concept and 
regards labor not as a commodity but as 
people, recognizing that capital can only 
be effective through the instrumentality 
of human minds and human hands. 

Fundamentally profit-sharing is a muta- 
tion of the traditional form of business 
enterprise in the profit system. It results 
in a mixed corporate and cooperative 
form of organization. It creates, in a 
sense, a partnership out of what formerly 
was a corporation, a partnership in which 
capital, labor, and management share in 
the fruits of industry. 


P rorit-sHARING depends for its results 
on the teamwork and cooperation within 
the enterprise which grows out of the 
feeling of each individual that he belongs 
to the enterprise, that he contributes di- 
rectly to its welfare and_ participates 
directly in its results. It provides a per- 
fectly apparent link between effort ex- 
pended and articles or services produced. 
It is essentially a group incentive plan 
rather than an individual incentive plan, 
which sometimes in place of promoting 
teamwork retards it. Thus it offers a pos- 
sible solution to the problem of showing 
an individual how he fits into the profit 
system and of making him feel that he 
has regained control and direction of his 
own productive capacity. 

An investigation of the record of com- 
panies which have successful proft-shar- 


ing plans indicates that in most instances 
the expected results have been achieved. 
Most successful plans have resulted in 
increased output at reduced cost and at 
greater profit. The share of profits in most 
cases paid to employes has been substan- 
tial and the earnings available for stock- 
holders greater than before. 
Profit-sharing is not, however, a guar- 
antee of business success. Almost half of 
the plans inaugurated up to date have 
failed, about 25 per cent of them by rea- 
son of the failure of the business—or 
more bluntly stated, by reason of lack of 
profits. Another group of profit-sharing 
attempts have failed to produce desired 
results for diverse reasons. In some, 
apparently, the plan itself was not attrac- 
tive; in some it was not properly under- 
stood or appreciated by those puarticipat- 
ing; and in some it was inaugurated 


“| want a bigger cut of the take!” 


under most unfavorable conditions so that 
good faith might be questioned. 

The record does seem to indicate that 
if the business itself is profitable, profit- 
sharing plans have offered a satisfactory 
working solution to some of the problems 
of industrial relations in about two-thirds 
of the situations in which they have been 
tried. 

Profit-sharing plans, while they are 
many and diverse in character, fall gen- 
erally into two broad classifications— 
those which pay a share of the profits cur- 
rently in cash, treated by the recipients as 
ordinary income, and those in which part 
or all of the employe’s share of the profits 
is deferred and accumulated for future 
distribution. 

Both plans offer some advantages and 
some disadvantages aside from tax con- 
siderations. The current payment plan has 


THE CONTROLLER 


the advantage of holding the constant in- 
terest of the participants in the welfare of 
the business, as they receive their share 
of its profits at frequent intervals for im- 
mediate use. On the other hand, the 
current distribution method, unless sup- 
plemented by a pension plan, has the 
disadvantage of throwing entirely on the 
employe the responsibility of accumulat- 
ing out of his earnings and profits the 
funds necessary to care for him after his 
productive period has passed. That is 
where the responsibility should be, of 
course, but the employer who leaves it 
there is probably building up a prospec- 
tive backlog of over-age destitute em- 
ployes. 


Tui most successful of the profit-shar- 
ing plans seem to be those which com- 
bine profit-sharing with savings. 

The usual method is to withhold all! or 
part of the employe’s share of the profits 
and place it in the hands of a trustee to 
be distributed to the employe either at 
retirement age or at some prior date when 
his services may be terminated for other 
reasons. 

This has all the advantages inherent in 
the fact that people who save are happier 
than those who do not. The disadvantage 
lies in the remoteness of the benefits. It 
is more difficult without current distribu- 
tions to maintain constant awareness of 
community of interest with the business. 
The cure is an adequate flow of timely 
information for employes about the affairs 
of the business and the additions to their 
accumulations. 

While this plan accumulates a retire- 
ment benefit, it is not a substitute for a 
true pension plan. It does not offer any 
guarantee that the amounts accumulated 
will be sufficient to take care of the finan- 
cial needs of the employe after retirement 
age. It may result in an accumulation 
greater than needed or less than needed, 
but it is not known in advance just what 
the situation will be when the time to retire 
comes along. 

It is surprising, in view of the record 
made by a number of enterprises which 
have had profit-sharing plans over a long 
period of time, that such a small part of 
American industry has been interested. 

However, an investigation of the record 
indicates a definite trend toward profit- 
sharing ventures in the field of industrial 
relations. Approximately five per cent of 
American corporations have some sort of 
profit-sharing. Many of the plans are com- 
paratively new, having been _ installed 
within the past three or four years. There 
is strong probability of acceleration in 
this trend. 

The initiative in the introduction of 
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profit-sharing always rests on the manage- 
ment, and forward looking management 
should be prepared to examine the pos- 
sibility of profit-sharing as a means of 
solving some of the problems of their 
own particular business. 

It is not something that can be entered 
into hurriedly without a long period of 
study and preparation. It must be fitted 
to the business. It does not seem to work 
in all cases. It is not a cure for bad man- 
agement. When it does work, and it has 
in the majority of trials, it has operated 
to the benefit of owners, management, and 
employes, and so may be said to cost 
nothing. 

You are all familiar with the 
tions which conspire to make it difficult 
for the average individual to accumulate 
out of his current carnings the savings 
needed for his care in old age. Some are 
of long standing, such as our customary 
human improvidence, and others, such as 
extremely high taxes, high living costs, 


condi- 


and low interest rates, have been, if not 
developed, at least intensified in recent 
years. The result is discontented employes, 
apprehensive of the future—a luxury few 
businesses can afford. 

The answer to anxiety is certainty, and 
that is where the pension plans come in. 
Social security legislation has provided a 
minimum base of retirement benefits. 
Favorable federal tax treatment has made 
it possible during recent years to add to 
this and for the first time provide an at- 
tractive overall pension program at mod- 
erate cost 

Basically a pension plan is a method by 
which part of the earnings of employes 
are deferred and accumulated as a fund 
out of which guaranteed retirement bene- 
fits are paid after active service has ceased. 
Strictly speaking, it is not a form of 
profit-sharing, although the result is usu- 
ally greater total compensation for em- 
ployes, particularly those with long peri- 
ods of past service at the inception of a 





Profit-Sharing Held Benefit to All 


McKenna, 


Chairman of the Board of 


: ; © i 
madium-Alloys Steel Co 


Under any system of economics or gov- 
ernment there must be provided an incen- 
tive to increased production. No better in- 
centive has been devised by man than that 
of the profit motive 

Today there is a tendency on the part 
of those in political authority toward 
socialism, but no one dares openly to at- 
tack the profit motive. The profit motive 
is the heart of our industrial civilization. 
I do not doubt that extending the direct 
benefits of the profit ot industry to sev- 
eral million American workers would do 
much to insure the continuance of orderly 
The worker 
furnishes the labor that keeps the wheels 
of industry turning; he and his family are 


constitutional government. 


the consumers of the goods produced by 
industry. He is the individual who holds 
the destiny of America in his hand when 
he goes to the ballot box. 

I am advocating a plan which would 
distribute real purchasing power wider 
than any share-the-wealth plan would do. 
Ev ery Sy stem of economics or government 
that 
accompanied by 
Wealth which may be conserved or created 


has advanced civilization has been 


concentration of wealth 
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will spread among all people. Prosperity 
comes to all of us, or to none of us. 

One reason why profit-sharing may be 
our way to industrial stability is economic, 
in that it directly increases purchasing 
power without entering into price. It is 
not a charge against production. It is not 
a part of the vicious circle to which econ- 
omists refer. It is a reward for increased 
production without increased cost, and it 
benefits everyone by giving more to div ide 
among all of us. 

Profit-sharing is in accord with sound 
economics. It does not promise something 
for nothing. It pays its own way without 
seeking government aid. It has been suc- 
cessfully tested in large and small busi- 
nesses in many diversified lines of manu- 
facturing and merchandising. 

I do not believe that business men gen- 
erally appreciate the extent to which 
profit-sharing in industry prevails in the 
United States. This is due in part to com- 
panies having successful plans and_har- 
monious relations with their employes not 
seeking publicity. The growth of profit 
sharing in industry has been slow, and we 
can only hope that its growth will con- 
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plan. However, this increased total com- 
pensation generally represents a fixed 
charge, regardless of profits, if the plan 
is to offer real security. 

The essential difference between a true 
pension plan and a profit-sharing trust is 
the certainty of amount involved in the 
former. If it is to produce the intended 
result, it should be continued in good 
times and bad. Naturally, to do this the 
average profits over a period of years 
must permit payment of an adequate 
living wage currently, as well as the de- 
ferred compensation involved in the pen- 
sion plan. 


Tue av erage cost of a reasonable pen- 
sion program is about 10 per cent of the 
current payroll, and it does not make 
much difference in the long run, except 
from the psychological aspect, whether 
the plan is contributory or non-contribu- 
tory. 

Exact returns on the investment are dif- 
ficult to appraise. They consist of reduced 
turnover among employes, greater loyalty, 
higher morale, and the inevitable greater 
production. Employers who have good 
plans believe that they are getting their 
money's worth, and if they are the cost 
is recovered. 

One little suggestion to make a pension 
plan more etfective—remember it is dif- 
ficult to mamtain enthusiasm without oe- 
casional regeneration. The benefits of a 
pension plan are remote, and it is easy to 
take it for granted after the initial inter- 
est has worn off. Means should be avail- 
able to remind employes at not too 
infrequent intervals that valuable future 
compensation is being laid aside for 
them in addition to their current income. 

There are a great variety of pension 
plans available. From one standpoint they 
all fall into two classifications—those 
that are self-administered and those that 
are underwritten by an insurance company. 

The self-administered plan usually in- 
volves the creation of a trust into which 
the employer pays the sums calculated to 
be necessary, together with interest ac- 
cumulations, to pay the pension benefits 
when due. 

When the facilities of a life insurance 
company are used, there may be a trust 
which purchases individual contracts on 
the lives of the participants, or the plan 
may be on the group annuity basis, not 
requiring the intervention of a trustee. 

You can't expect a life insurance man 
not to say something about life insurance. 
This is my opportunity to make a few 
bricf observations concerning the two ap- 
proaches to the pension problem. 

For small groups there ts little choice 
life contingencies cannot be safely dealt 
with in small quantities. For guaranteed 
pensions small groups must almost of 
necessity be merged with other groups 
through the medium of an insurance com- 





pany to assure that the law of averages 
with respect to survival will work out. 

Guaranteed pensions for large groups 
are successfully provided by either method. 
The management of a business which 
elects to administer its own pension plan 
must have one or more of four things in 
mind: 


1. That it will Operate at less expense 
than an insurance company. 
That it will earn a better interest rate 
and have fewer investment losses than 
an insurance company. 
That the life insurance company maj 
overestimate the probability of survival 
of retired employe f 
That the accumulated funds may be in- 
vested in the business itself and do 
double duty. 


Number 1 may be possible. However. 
is it reasonable to assume that manage- 
ment operating what is essentially an in- 
surance enterprise as a sideline will do 
a better job than full time management ? 

Number 2 might also work out, but no 
investment business in the world has a 
better record of preserving the entirety 
of its principal funds and earning a rea- 
sonable rate of interest than has life in- 
surance. A plan can operate with modest 
interest earnings, but it will fail if the 
principal funds are lost. 

Number 3 is not borne out by history. 
In the past annuitants have always lived 
longer than the life insurance companies 
thought they would. We in the business 
hope that our estimates of survival today 
are more accurate. Only time will tell. 

Number 4 is dangerous. If pension 
funds are invested in securities connected 
with the business, adverse conditions may 
threaten the solvency of the pension plan 
at the very time the business is least able 
to maintain its solvency. 


Now just one last comment. Only an 
insurance company can offer plans which 
combine both life insurance and annuity 
features, a combination which is fre- 
quently most attractive to employes. 

My purpose has been to present a state- 
ment of underlying principles with re- 
spect to our subject, a statement of some 
of the questions that confront owners, 
managers, and employes alike, and a 
statement of what may be the correct 
answers. 

To attempt details would be burden- 
some and boring. A program for a par- 
ticular business must, if it be satisfactory, 
be tailored to fit. Most of you would not 
be happy with a suit of clothes which 
fitted me perfectly. Conditions are dif- 
ferent in different industries and in dif- 
ferent companies in the same industry. 
What, if any, program is needed is a mat- 
ter for the management of each enterprise 
to determine in the light of its own cir- 
cumstances and its own experience. 
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Fabian Bachrach 


ROBERT L. JOHNSON TO SPEAK AT 
18TH ANNUAL BANQUET 


The significant work of the Hoover Commission and its 


reports on streamlining the Federal Government's opera- 


tions will be analyzed at the banquet session of the 18th 
Annual Meeting of the Controllers Institute of America 
by Dr. Robert L. Johnson, President of Temple University, 
Philadelphia, and chairman of the Citizens Committee for 
the Reorganization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

Dr. Johnson, a former Vice President and Director of 
Advertising of T7me, 1922-37, is well acquainted with the 
work of the Controllers Institute, having been tendered a 
testimonial dinner by the Philadelphia Control on October 
9, 1941, shortly after his election to office at Temple Uni- 
versity. 

President of the Philadelphia Control was then Thomas 
L. Evans. Mr. Evans, who is now serving as chairman of 
the Institute's National Committee on Social Security and 
who was during the past year on leave from his duties as 
Treasurer of J. N. Adam & Company, Buffalo, on special 
assignment to study placement and unemployment insur- 
ance problems in New York State, served for a time as 
Treasurer of Temple University as a public contribution 
while he was Executive Controller of N. Snellenburg & Co., 
Philadelphia. Mr. Evans was also associated with Dr. John- 
son when the latter served as Relief Administrator for the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in the administration of 
Governor George H. Earle. 
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The Army Comptroller: 


Personalities, Organization, and Functions 


By Major William H. Reedy, U.S.A. 


| pe FORMAL establishment of the Office 
of the Army Comptroller took place 
just about a year and a half ago. Al- 
though many of the normal functions of 
a comptroller had been long exercised by 
diversified agencies, widely scattered, the 
commercial concept remained relatively 
foreign to military organizational thought. 
Generally it was believed that the absence 
of the profit motive in the mission of a 
military department precluded the intro- 
duction of a comptroller into the organi- 
zation 

After World War II, however, certain 
intensive studies of the principal flaws 
and deficiencies inherent in the Army's 
system of brought into 
sharper focus by the war, produced con- 
vincing evidence that essential improve- 
ments could be effected only by adapting 
modern techniques of business administra- 
tion to the Army's needs. The comptrol- 
ler concept appeared to offer a practical 
solution to the vexing problem of how to 
the s| functions of a 


oe 
complex, organi- 


management, 


1 ilized 
multifunctional 


integrate 
large, 
zation 
The Department of the Army is one of 
largest business organizations in the 


t 


the 


world; and since this “big business’’ is 
financed by taxation of the American 
people, it is imperative that the Army 
employ the same principles of efficiency 
and economy that are required for the 
successful management of any private en- 
terprise. Thus, despite the difference be- 
tween the Army's mission and that of 
industry, the application of all the tools 
and processes relating to modern comp 
trollership is not only practicable for a 
military department but is indeed essen 
tial under our form of government. 
The postwar studies of Army manage- 
ment led to concurrent recommendations 
for the appointment of a Comptroller to 
develop sound business practices within 
the Army and for the creation of a top 
level organization and methods group. In 
the end the two proposals were merged, 
and on 2 January 1948 the Secretary of 
the Army announced the establishment of 
the Office of the Army Comptroller as the 
first step in a program to insure that the 
Army will secure the maximum of na- 
tional security for the taxpayer's dollar. 
Initially the Comptroller was assigned 
the budget, statistical, and management 
engineering functions, as well as the de 





CONTROLLERS AID THE ARMY 


Twelve members of the Controllers Institute are serving on an 
Advisory Panel to the Army Comptroller, Major General Edmond 
H. Leavey, as part of a 24-man group comprising leaders in the 
fields of public accounting, management engineering, industrial 
accounting, and controllership. The Panel is to aid Genera! 
Leavey in improving the effectiveness of Army operations in fi- 
nancial, budgetary, and accounting problems. 





What role does the comptroller 
play in a military department? 


termination of general fiscal policy and 
the development of cost analysis. Late in 
1948 the transfer of existing staff groups 
to the Comptroller's Office also brought 
within his jurisdiction overall responsi- 
bility tor the disbursing, accounting, and 
auditing functions. 


From the very beginning the Army 
Comptroller has functioned as a member 
of the top management group, directly 
under the Chief of Staff. In effect, the 
Comptroller provides service to three 
levels of management: the civilian Secre- 
tariat of the Department of the Army 
roughly equivalent to the board of di- 
rectors of a corporation; the Chief of 
Staff and his group—that is, the general 
manager and his assistants; and lastly, the 
various operating and administrative of- 
fices and divisions. To carry out these re- 
sponsibilities the Comptroller himself 
must be in the top management area 
that is, a member of the Army's General 
Staff. 

A conditioning factor of major impor- 
tance derives from the specific assignment 
to The Assistant Secretary of the Army! 
of the responsibility for overall super- 
vision of business management in the 
Army. Direct communication between 
The Assistant Secretary and the Army 
Comptroller is authorized for the purpose 
of effective policy guidance, and a con- 
tinuous two-way flow of information 
through this channel is essential to suc- 
cessful The question of 
proper civil-military relationships in the 
administration of a military department 
of the civil Government should be viewed 
as essentially the problem of how to as- 
commensurate with 


operations. 


similate s2formation 
responsibility in order to achieve effective 
control of the military by civilian manage- 


ment 
tant Secretaries 


’ a5 used for 


» distinguish- 
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The Comptroller, who is cast in the 
role of business manager of the depart- 
ment, thus functions as a general staff 
assistant to the civilian Secretariat at the 
same time that he is on the general staff 
of the Chief of Staff—or general man- 
ager of the department. The duality of 
this role is more apparent than real, since 
the Comptroller is furnishing essentially 
similar services to the two levels of com- 
mand. 

It should be observed, however, that 
the Comptroller to an increasing extent 
is furnishing the Chief of Staff with 
analyzed and interpreted, non-financial, 
management facts and figures for his op- 
erational needs, although other Head- 
quarters staff agencies are required to 
furnish more detailed operational data 
from the viewpoint of their own spe- 
cialized functions. 

A point to be stressed is that the 
Army Comptroller does not actually con- 
trol anything except the operation of his 
own functional tools. Instead it is the mis- 
sion of the Comptroller to ass/st manage- 
ment in attaining efficient and economical 
control, the actual exercise of which fol- 
lows command channels strictly. 


Curri NTLY the Army is operating on 
a budget approaching five billion dollars 
for the fiscal year. Although it is widely 
known that this sum provides for a 
677,000-man Army, it should be recog- 
nized for management considerations that 
the budget also covers some 555,000 re- 
serve components personnel and the 389,- 
000 civilians employed by the Army. In 
terms of the President's Budget Message: 

we should plan our military struc- 
ture so as to insure a balanced military 
program in the foreseeable future at ap- 
proximately the level recommended in this 
budget 

It is apparent from the foregoing that 
the burden of responsibilities carried by 
the Army Comptroller must inevitably be 
a heavy one. The personalities heading 
up this relatively new othce in the Army 
will exercise the decisive influence in im- 
proving the Army's business management. 

Major General Edmond H. Leavey, the 
present Army Comptroller, took over in 
July 1948, just as the operations of the 
new office were beginning to get well 
under way. A Texan, graduate of the 
United States Military Academy in Au- 
gust 1917, General Leavey went on to win 
special recognition in the Corps of Engi 
neers, an clement of the Army noted for 
its development of officers possessing out 
standing professional abilities and broad 
experience in diversified fields of ad 
ministration. 

General Leavey has served with both 
troops and staff from bottom to top. In 
the period between the two World Wars 
he held responsible executive positions 


with the Works Progress Administration, 
various District Engineer othces, and the 
War Department General Statf. His pro 
fessional knowledge was augmented by 
study at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
the Army Engineer School, and the Com 
mand and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 

During World War II General Leavey 
served as Chief of Staff of U.S. Army, 
Northern Ireland Forces, and V Army 
Corps; Commander, Mediterranean Base 
Section; Assistant Chief of Staff in 
Charge of Logistics, U.S. Pacific Fleet 
and Pacific Ocean Areas; and Deputy 
Commander and Chief of Statf, U.S 


Army Forces, Western Pacific. He was 


U.S. Army Phote 


MAJOR GENERAL EDMOND H. LEAVEY 


Army Comptroller 


awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
and the Legion of Merit with two clusters 
by the Army and another by the Navy; 
War with an 


standing reputation in both the European 


and came out of the out- 
and Pacific theaters for skill in logistics 

Immediately preceding his appointment 
as Army Comptroller, General Leavey 
served as Chief of Transportation for ap 
proximately two and one-half years and 
was Army Commendation 
Ribbon for his conspicuous achievements 


awarded the 


during the period of demobilization 

In February 1949 C. Howard Knapp of 
Boston appointed Deputy Army 
Comptroller. The assignment to this new 


Was 


position of an outstanding civilian comp- 
troller marked step in carrying 
out the policy of maximum recruitment 
and utilization of experienced personnel 


another 


THE CONTROLLER 


This policy was enunciated at the time of 
establishment of the Army Comptroller's 
Ottice, and keen interest has been main- 
tained since in the securing of adequate 
civilian representation. 

The Deputy Comptroller serves gen- 
erally as the alter ego of the comptroller ; 
and in addition to important responsibili- 
ties in the field of military-civilian comp- 
troller relationships he is charged with 
supervising specific technical projects in 
the fields of property, cost, and fund ac- 
counting; auditing; and statistical report- 
Ing 

Mr. Knapp has held executive positions 
with Waitt and Bond, Inc., of Boston and 
Newark; the Clyffside Brewing Company, 
Cincinnati; Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 
Boston; and the New York firm of Ste- 
venson, Jordan, and Harrison, industrial 
engineers. Prior to joining the Comptrol- 
ler's Othce he was Treasurer of La Con- 
solidada in Mexico City, manufacturers of 
steel, copper, and brass products. In the 
educational field he has taught comptrol- 
lership practice at Columbia University 
and advanced cost accounting at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. During 1939-40 Mr. 
Knapp was president of the National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants. 


Broapty stated, the mission of the 
Army Comptroller is to formulate, coordi- 
nate, and supervise all matters pertaining 
to budget, fiscal, accounting, audit, statisti- 
cal, and Management engineering activities 
of the Department of the Army. 

In addition to the Deputy, the Army 
Comptroller has for his immediate staff 
assistance an Executive, a Legal Adviser, 
an Advisory Panel, and a Plans and Policy 
Office. For the detailed performance of 
functions under the policy guidance and 
supervision of the Comptroller, there are 
five major subordinate groups: the Budget 
Division; the Office, Chief of Finance?; 
the Audit Division*; the Management 
Division; and the Statistical Division. 
Two of these—the Office of the Chief of 
Finance and the Audit Division—have 
command of operating agencies in the 
field known installations to 
distinguish them from the class I installa- 
tions under the field commanders in the 
integrated operational chain of command. 

Further progress in the program for 
bettering business management in the 
Army was achieved early in 1949 when 
an Othce of Comptroller was established 
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in all of the major Army commands, both 
at home and overseas. 

The Office of the Army Comptroller at 
Department of the Army Headquarters in 
Washington has the overall responsibility 
for and coordinating the 
comptroller function Army-wide, but in 
this responsibility ef- 


supers Ising 


order to discharge 
fectively the comptrollership organization 
had to be extended to the principal op- 
erating echelons in the field. Functioning 
as normal staff elements within the struc- 
ture of decentralized command, the newly 
created ofthces will help the principal 
Washington to exe- 
cute their part of the Army 
program by furnishing them with a proto- 
type of the organization used by the Chief 
ot Statt 


commanders outside 
overall 


A: THOUGH the 


in the Army have sifted out in a reasonably 
the 


and business 


comptroller functions 


definitive fashion—generally along 


line followed in industry 
the 


ognized 


organization for 


as not bein 


performance Is rec- 
g necessarily final. The 
relationships between the five functional 
immediate 
Othce of the Comptroller, are not yet so 


clearly defined as standard charting, with 


divisions, as well as with the 


THE CONTROLLER. 


OFFICE CHIEF 
ARMY FIELD FORCES 


OVERSEA 
COMMANDS lj 


its oversimplification and other limita- 
tions, would tend to indicate. This 1s un- 
derstandable if it be borne in mind that 
comptrollership in the Army ts still in 
the formative stage. The more prominent 
cases of overlap or duplication have al- 
ready been ironed out, but it is candidly 
recognized that improve- 
ment through the process of bettering or- 


Management 


ganization, methods, and procedures can 
never be a static undertaking 

An outstanding exemplification of this 
policy of thorough self-analysis ts found 
in the recently established Advisory Panel. 
This _ staff group comprises 
twenty-four of the nation’s leading authori 
ties in the fields of public accounting, 
and 


advisory 


management indus 


trial accounting and control.* It is antici- 


enginecring, 


pated that these 
on a voluntary basis, will provide invalu 
able advice, guidance, and practical as- 
sistance to the Army Comptroller. The 


experts, serving generally 


*Twenty-one of the Panel he 
THE CONTROLLER for Mare/ 
Thre thers, joined st 
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Panel is divided into six working com- 
mittees, five coinciding with the divi- 
sional breakdown of the Comptroller's 
functions and the sixth covering the field 
of education. It is one of the responsibili- 
ties of the Deputy Comptroller to moni- 
tor the utilization and operations of the 
Panel 

On the level immediately below the 
Othice of the Comptroller the organization 
and missions of the five divisions have 
crystallized in accordance with the spe- 
cialized function performed by each. 

The Budget Division, operating within 
the basic framework established by Na- 
tional Military Establishment policies, is 
charged with general supervision and con- 
trol over all matters of the Department 
of the Army pertaining to the budget, in- 
cluding the review and adjustment thereof 
to assure conformity with established pro- 
grams and to assure maximum economy 
consistent with military necessity.* ; 

Internally the division's functional re 
sponsibilities are broken down to three 
main branches. The Budget Estimates 
Branch is charged with supervising the 
preparation of estimates by all the various 
Army agencies concerned, with the re- 
view, analysis, and coordination of esti- 
mates, and with their clearance through 
the appropriation structure. The Budget- 
ary Control Group establishes the fund- 
ing program, makes the necessary alloca- 
tion of funds to the field, and maintains 
constant surveillance of obligations and 
expenditures in order to assure the proper 
utilization of funds. The Manpower 
Branch works with other branches to in- 
sure the proper balancing of manpower 
requirements with available dollars. 


TH initial establishment of a central- 
ized financial agency in the Army took 
place shortly before the close of World 
War I, and by the reorganization Act ot 
1920 a separate Finance Department was 
formally created. Now under the super- 
vision of the Army Comptroller, the Of- 
tice of the Chief of Finance is charged 
with providing and operating a finance 
system for the handling of Army funds, 
including the disbursement, collection, 
and accounting therefor. 

Within the Office of the Chief four 
principal subdivisions divide the work- 
load. The Accounting Procedures and 
Budget Division plans and supervises 
fiscal, property, and cost accounting ac- 
tivities Army-wide and also prepares and 
justifies the budget estimates for pay and 
travel of the Army. The Receipts and Dis- 
bursements Division establishes policies 
and develops and supervises procedures 


and Acé 


bast 


unting Act of 1921 


*The Budget 
the Statutory requirement that 
each separate department of the Federal Gov- 


have a Budget Officer 


for the 


ernment Pall 





for the disbursement and collection of 
funds, bonding, funding, and various 
special financial services such as the ar- 
rangement of adequate banking facilities 
and the administering of advance pay- 
ments and guaranteed loans to contractors. 
The Management Division and the Mili- 
tary Personnel Division provide staff as- 
sistance in their self-evident functional 
areas for matters affecting the entire Fi 
nance Department. 

Finance Service operations are decen- 
tralized to class II activities and installa- 
tions in the field under the control of the 
Chief of Finance. These include the Army 
Finance Center and the Army Finance 
School in St. Louts and the various F1- 
nance Offices, U.S. Army, which are 
located at key points in the United States 
and overseas. 

Auditing responsibility for the Depart 
ment of the Army is centralized in the 
Army Audit Agency, the headquarters of 
fice of which is now the Audit Division 
of the Army Comptroller's Office. The 
mission of this division is to render an 
independent audit service, based upon a 
uniform and standardized policy impar 
tially applied on an Army-wide basis 


INreRNALLY organized on a_ three 
branch basis, the Audit Division also con 
trols Army Audit Agency activities in the 
field—the seven regional audit offices 
which actually conduct the audits through 
the means of Branch Offices, Residencies, 
and Audit Teams. The Military Branch 
of the Audit Division supervises and co- 
ordinates the performance of audits of 
civilian payroll records and of military 
property accounts, which include all sales, 
laundry, and dry cleaning accounts, and 
the records of reimbursement billing of- 
fices. The Industrial Branch is responsible 
for supervising audits of industrial prop- 
erty accounts; unit cost, total cost, price 
redetermination, and cost-type procure- 
ment contracts; and other special audits 
as required. The Management Branch 
provides planning, administrative, and 
management staff service for the Audit 
Division. Each major overseas command 
has its own Audit Agency under the tech 
nical supervision, rather than command, 
of the Audit Division in Washington. 

The independence of the Army's audit 
system is assured by the decentralized or- 
ganization which is outside of normal 
command channels except at the very top 
level. Although the Chief of Finance and 
the Chief of the Audit Division are both 
under the Army Comptroller, there is no 
cross-section control between the account- 
ing and audit staff elements. Nowhere in 
the auditing system is there any tie of 
allegiance with contracting or disbursing 
offices 

The Management Division of the Army 
Comptroller's Office is charged with su- 
pervising and implementing the manage- 
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CLASS II ACTIVITIES 


ment engineering program in the Depart- 
ment of the Army 
Three 

workload 
ternal organization of this division is nec- 
somewhat more flexible than ts 
in other staff divisions. The Or- 
s responsible for ana 


subordinate branches divide the 
at present, although the in- 


essarily 
the case 
ganization Branch 
lyzing the overall organization of the 
Department of the Army (non-tactical) 
in order to initiate and develop the adop 
tion of simplified structural standards, the 
use of uniform terminology, the drafting 
of basic legislation, and the planning for 
changes or modifications in organization 
structure whereby the missions and tasks 
of the Army may be more effectively and 
economically accomplished. The Methods 
Branch continuously surveys methods, sys 
tems, and procedures for accomplishing 
missions and tasks in the Department of 
the Army and initiates and develops cri 
teria for common use by all Army agen 
cies in their business management. The 
Statutory Revision Branch deals with a 
single, long-range project: the prepara 
tion of an up-to-date, logically arranged, 
authoritative code of Army laws for en- 
actment by the Congress into positive law 
as a title of the United States Code 

The Statistical Division of the Army 
Comptroller's Office is charged with su- 
pervising the Army’s statistical standards 
and activities and with collecting, analyz 
ing, and presenting the requisite factual 
data upon which staffs can base sound 
recommendations and commanders 
make timely and well founded decisions 
in accomplishing their command and ad- 
ministrative Statistical control 
follows command channels and is an ex 
cellent example of decentralized opera 
tion with central control. In this manner, 


can 


functions. 
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CLASS IT ACTIVITIES 


the maximum use of data is made at the 
operating levels where most needed. 
Three branches are established within 
The Statistical Analysis 
Branch analyzes and evaluates incoming 
status and progress data and prepares and 
presents statistical studies required by the 
Secretary of the Army, the Chief of Staff, 
and other members of top management 
The Reports Control Branch prescribes 
and monitors the system for obtaining re 
quired planning and operational reports 
The Troop Program and Strength Branch 
determines and meets the requirements of 
all centralized planning and operating 
agencies for statistical data on which to 
base their detailed computations for per- 


sonnel, 


the division. 


logistic, and budgetary actions 


In the foregoing brief description of 
the present status of comptrollership in 
the Army many points of clarification or 
analysis have had to be omitted. Although 
in analysis of trends and a description of 
accomplishments up to the present is pos 
sible, it is perhaps too soon to reach im- 
partial conclusions as to the overall im- 
pact of this new organization. Despite 
the very considerable progress already 
made in the field of business management, 
comptrollership in the Army, relatively 
speaking, is only beginning to bear fruit. 

The role of the Army Comptroller is to 
insure the attainment of a businesslike 
ethcient Army structure. There 1s 
every reason to believe that the establish- 
ment of a comptrollership in the Depart- 
ment of the Army will bring about a sig- 
nificant improvement in administrative 
efhciency and economy, while at the same 
time strengthening the Army Ss capacity 
and readiness for combat. 


and 
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Private Investment Dollars Outscore 
Government Funds by 14 to 1 

If Congress should approve the $4 billion tax increase 
recommended by Truman, the United States 
could look forward to a net loss in employment of at least 
2.45 million persons, according to a report by Fred A. 
Hartley, Jr., President of the Tool Owners Union, Inc. 

The former Congressional representative from New Jer- 
sey, one of the authors of the Taft-Hartley Act, recently 
attacked the ‘‘absolute fallacy” of the pump-priming theory 
which is advocated both within and without governmental 
circles. He declared that in the relatively free economy of 
the United States the private investment dollar is about 14 


President 


times more effective in creating and maintaining private 
job security than the governmental dollar. 

“The theory that large-scale unemployment can be pre- 
vented and high-level employment maintained by govern- 


ment spending of money taken away from the people by 


taxes is dead wrong,” Mr. Hartley said. “Every fact denies 


its validity.” 


Problems in Postcard Checks 


Because of numerous inquiries from banks regarding post- 
card checks, the American Bankers Association recently re- 
ported that use of such checks involves several serious disad- 
vantages. The checks, conventional, except that they are 
printed on postcards, may be mailed without envelopes, there- 
by reducing postage costs. 

According to the ABA’s Bank Management Commission, 
however, open circulation of the drawer’s signature is unde- 
sirable, increasing the hazard of forgery. 

Other objections listed were: that postcards are restricted 
in size and differ from the size of the standard check; in the 
payment of many bills, the companies involved usually re- 
quest return of a stub or the bill itself, and finally, the diffi- 
culties of deciphering the signature and endorsements which 
would be crowded into the limited space remaining after the 
card has been addressed, stamped, and then cancelled by the 
postottice. 


Cautions against Social Security Cards 
for Identification Purposes 
In a warnine issued by the Association of Casualty and 
Com pa 
have been cautioned against accepting Social Se- 
A report from 


that a 


Surety nies, banks and business men throughout the 


country 
curity cards as a means of “identification. 
the Social 


fraudulent check racket has developed because many banks 
/ 


Security Administration indicates neu 


and merchants have taken it for granted that the holder of a 


Social Security card, which is issued bj the Federal Govern- 
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ment, has been investigated and 15 actually the person whose 
name 1s typed on the card’s face. 

It was pointed out that the cards were designed to enable 
the government to identify an individual worker's wage rec- 
ord, the administration pointed out, and were never intended 
as a means of general identification, because the government 
cannot possibly examine the character or authenticity of ever) 
person who applies for a card. 

In issuing the warning, David Q. Cohen, who heads the 
association's fidelity and surety department, explained that 
the administration had reported that a “substantial number” 
of persons were using the cards in cashing fraudulent checks. 
The administration, he said, automatically provides a card to 
any person who applies and, in cases where a bank attem pts 
to check a card's authenticity, the administration refuses all 
information in accordance with the law. 


Holiday Observance with Pay on Increase 


Slightly over two cents of industry's annual payroll dollar is 
paid out for holidays not worked, according to a study on holi- 
day practices made by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. This, the Board points out, is the average expense in- 
curred by companies granting six paid holidays a year. 

Estimating that over $11/, billion is paid out annually for 
this purpose, the Board finds that many changes in national pat- 
terns of holiday observance and pay have been occurring. In 
1936 fewer than 10 per cent of the companies surveyed were 
paying hourly employes for one or more unworked holidays 
per year. In 1948 76.6 per cent of the cooperators followed this 
practice. 

In general, the Board finds the majority of the industries 
surveyed seem to follow the pattern of granting six paid holi- 
days a year to hourly employes. 

Of 248 manufacturing and non-manufacturing companies 
included in the survey, some or all of the hourly employes in 
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204 (82.3 per cent) are members of a collective bargaining 
unit. The remaining 44 companies (17.7 per cent) have no con- 
tractual agreements with their hourly employes. 

The stud) notes no significant differences betueen the 
unionized and non-unionized manufacturing companies re- 
garding unworked holiday payments to hourly employes. 
Of the unionized cooperators 75.8 per cent are granting one 
or more paid holidays a year. Of the non-unionized co- 
Operators 73.2 per cent are following a similar procedure. 


Almost all of the cooperators state that they are granting 
premium pay for work performed on a holiday. Hourly work- 
ers are paid double-time for such work by 66.8 per cent of the 
companies, double-time and one-half by 20.0 per cent, and 
triple-time by 7.4 per cent. Salaried employes usually receive 
extra pay for the performance of holiday work also. The “most 
typical” rate granted is the regular salary for the day plus 
straight time for the holiday hours actually worked. 

A common eligibility requirement, the study finds, is the 


The Treasury Department: 


Excerpted from the Fortune Supplement, May 1949. 
entitled “Big Government—Can It Be Managed 
E fiiciently?"’—a digest of the reports of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 


the Government. 


With the rise of big government the task of 
managing its financial affairs has grown cor- 


Fs 


respondingly huge and complex. In 20 years 


s 
Ly 


federal revenues have swelled from $4 billion 
to $40 billion. Interest on the $252-billion 
national debt 1s $5.25 billion a year—almost 
one-third as much as the debt itself was in 
1929. Because of this growth, the government's fiscal man- 
the 


/z 


ay! 


agement has come to have enormous influence on 
national and world economies. 

The Treasury Department has grown physically with its 
burden. To collect most of the taxes, manage the national 
debt, and otherwise perform the government's fiscal 
housekeeping, the department now has 90,000 employes. 
But its organization and methods have not kept pace; they 
are obsolete. The Treasury has taken on some jobs that 
properly belong to other agencies, while various functions 
of fiscal management have been scattered outside it. To 
make the Treasury again the real fiscal center of the govern- 


ment will require a thorough reshuffle and reorganization 


Items 

@ Bank examinations are conducted not only by the Treas- 
ury’s Comptroller of the Currency and the Federal Re- 
serve Board but also by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, an independent agency that protects some 
g5 million depositors in 13,613 banks. 
The Treasury manages the Stabilization Fund and ad- 
ministers the British loan. But the important foreign 
financial transactions of the Export-Import Bank are out- 
side its control. 
The Reconstruction Finance € Orporation is another fiscal 
agency outside the Treasury and responsible only to the 


completion of a minimum service period prior to the observ- 
ance of the holiday. This minimum “varies widely but is usually 
from one to three months’ duration.” Of those cooperators 
specifying one or more holiday pay eligibility rules, nearly 40 
per cent require hourly workers to meet a minimum serv ice re- 
quirement, and 11.2 per cent require the same of salaried peo- 
ple. 


Sympathy Note 

According to a New York financial writer, there's a 
Wall Street banker named Pfeffer who is pestered by his 
friends with phoney questions about whether he is going to 
join the firm of Haas & Co. and make it Haas & Pfeffer. 
The Wall Street reporter considered this additional evidence 
that things are really bad in the canyons of the big town. 

Sympathy is extended by the compiler of this column of 
miscellany, material and mundane, who signs himself 


PAUL HAASI 


As the Hoover Commission Sees It 


President. Since he lacks time to supervise their affairs, 
these agencies are in practice accountable to nobody. 

@ The government now has 30 agencies actively engaged 
in lending, guaranteeing, or insuring loans. They report 
in whole or part to seven different departments or ad- 
ministrations, and seven of them report only to the over- 


burdened President 


Recommendations 

@ The department must undergo a sweeping internal re- 

organization to enable it to do its work efficiently and 
economically. Example: the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and the Bureau of Customs should be combined in a 
Consolidated Revenue Service. 
To relieve the Treasury of nonfiscal work, the following 
shifts are proposed: (1) the Bureau of Federal Supply 
to be absorbed in a new Office of General Services; (2) 
the Coast Guard, and probably certain marine functions 
of the Bureau of Customs, to the Department of Com- 
merce; (3) the Bureau of Narcotics, which is concerned 
primarily with law enforcement rather than revenue col- 
lection, to the Department of Justice. 

@ The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Export-Import 
Bank, and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation should 
be transferred to the Treasury 

@ To coordinate the policies and operations of the 30 do- 

financial a National Monetary and 

Council should be organized with the Secretary 


mestic 
Credit 
of the Treasury as chairman. 

@ An Accountant General should be established in 
Treasury. 

@ The political appointment of Collectors of Internal 
Revenue, Collectors of Customs, and certain other officials 


agenc ICS, 


the 


seriously impairs Treasury energy and competence. All 
officials below the rank of assistant secretary should be 
appointed from the career service without Senate con- 
firmation. 
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The Men Behind 


COMMITTEES PREPARE 


Here are some of the men who 
are building the 18th Annual Na- 
tional Meeting of the Controllers 

WM. HERBERT CARR H. R. LANGE RALPH B. KNOTT Institute of America, to be held at 
re ee eee nee sales itcisckaiadaiit the St. Francis Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco, September 25-28, 1949. 

The first Annual Meeting of the 


Vice Chairman 


Controllers Institute ever held on 
the West Coast, the 1949 Meeting 1s 
being sponsored by the four Pacific 
Controls—San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Portland, and Seattle. 
Following the successful pattern 
of previous years, the program these 


~ P y | men have arranged will consist of 


O. T. JONES WILSON K. MINOR WAGNER J. D’ALESSIO technical sessions Monday, Tuesday, 
American Trust Company Standard Oil Company of California Casualty Indemnity ‘ i 
| California Exchange 

Publicity Arrangement d Hous 


and Wednesday, three luncheon ses- 
sions, industry conferences in a 
dozen fields, and the annual ban- 
quet. There will, of course, be the 
regular business meeting of the In- 
stitute as well as reception for mem- 
bers. 

Consolidated effort by the various 
chairmen has resulted in lining up a 
program of outstanding speakers 
and pertinent subjects keyed to the 


VICTOR L. THOMAS T. GARTRELL JOHN R. LAVINDER 
Moore Business Forms, Inc General Metals Corporation Encinal Terminals 
Bu Shoat Reception 


STANLEY W. DUHIG WALTER B. GEROULD THOMAS W. BRYANT KEITH POWLISON 
Shell Union Oil Corp A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc The Cuneo Press, Inc. Armstrong Cork Co. 
Sesss Chain Sesston Chairman S Chaim ay Session Chairman 


Ey te een eee ee ee rs 





the Meeting 


FOR “LOAD” RUSH FOR '49 


interest of all corporate controllers 
and financial officers who are ex- 
pected to attend. 

Speakers and subjects are being eubecal mea Cocalo Cmax tds ket Cones ‘ace pRise ecg 
revealed in the pages of THE Con- Industry erence Speakers Hospitality Registration 
TROLLER, starting last month, and 
will be followed shortly by com- 
plete announcements from the com- 
mittees in charge. 

Committee members, through 
Wm. Herbert Carr, General Chair- 
man, have expressed high hopes for 
an all-out audience and a memora- 
ble meeting. 


Hotel and travel reservations 
RALPH WAMSER LLOYD R. BOLING W. T. McGILLIVRAY 


shou > made as early as possible, : 
ld be y I Cosgrove & Company, Inc. Oliver United Filters, Inc California Packing Corporation 


Meeting officials point out, adding Executive Committee xecutit mitt Executive Committee 
that many controllers are planning 


to make the trip in conjunction with 


their vacation. Applications for 


hotel accommodations, they advise, 
will be distributed this month. Ad- 
vance hotel information is available 
from the Housing Committee, Con- 
trollers Institute of America, Room 
220, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 


cisco. 
GUY P. JONES ALVIN KROPF CHARLES H. YARDLEY 
Consolidated Chemical R. L. Polk & Co. Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Industries, Inc. cal ntrvol Office eeting Local Control O ficers Meeting 
Inter-Control Attendance 


and Trans portati 


K. Y. SIDDALL CHRISTIAN E. JARCHOW EDWIN W. BURBOTT H. D. HOLCOMB 
The Procter & Gamble Company International Harvester Company A. B. Dick Company California Packing Corporation 


Banquet Chairman Luncheon Chairman Luncheon Chairman Secretary 
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National Health Insurance Program 
Held Threat to Well-Being of the Nation 


HE AMERICAN people will never ac- 
| pal the National Health Insurance Pro- 
gram being sponsored by the Truman 
administration if they completely under- 
stand the heavy cost involved and the in- 
herent threat to the American way of life, 
said Roger Kenney, Insurance Editor of 
the United States Investor, speaking be 
fore the Eastern Conference of the Con 
trollers Institute of America 

Stating that a great many people in this 
country are thinking of the proposed 
compulsory health insurance program in 
i few additional cents withheld 
of their pay checks, Mr 
Kenney warned that it isn't low-cost 
medical that by the propo- 
nents’ own admissions the cost of the plan 


terms of 
each week out 


care at all 


will eventually require annual outlays of 
$13 billion to $20 billion in old age, sur 
vivors, and disability benefits, represent- 
ing 7.1 to 12.4 per cent of the country’s 
These figures, he compare 

present security outlays of 
about $700 million annually and a payroll 


said, 


so tal 


ent to finance the system 
fact that 


IX OF Z per 
Atter drawing 


mitted to Congress calls for 


ittention to the 


tl lan s 


cae the payroll tax to 3 per cent on 
July | and 4 per cent on January 1 and 
tor further increases as time goes on and 
the coverage is broadened—Mr. Kenney 
went on to say 

It has been the story the world 


same 


wer. Experience in other countries has 
shown that these proposals multiply at an 
istounding First, there 1s health in 
surance. Then 


disability 


comes protection against 
temporary This ts followed by 
ases in both benefit rates and cover 
age of other 


' 
ployment com] 1, old age and sur 


social services such as unem 
assistance t 

financial cost of so 

than 100 


less than 5O years 


ised more 


than 70 times in 
inada, more than 
New Zealand, it 
short period of 10 
in social security 
tfect upon the 
ountries In 


the expenss 
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of the program absorbs 40 per cent of all 
the revenue collected by the government 
and deficit financing has been resorted to 
in a desperate effort to furnish the bene- 
fits promised. If a comparable situation 
arose here, this would mean $15 billion 
a year! 

In Great Britain the government takes 
about a third of the income of the nation, 
and a full quarter of the government in- 
come goes for social service, including the 
medical plan. And be it noted that only 
recently the Health Minister stated in the 
house of Commons that his estimates for 
the first year had been 58 million pounds 
lower than the actual cost 





The dodo and the roc can now 
move over and make room for the 
word “billions.” Recent discussions 
on costs of Federal welfare and so- 
cial security programs referred to 
“trillions.” It is estimated these costs 
will run to $1,250,000,000,000 (a 
trillion and a quarter) in the next 
50 years—if Congress adopts the 
measures. 


— TAX OUTLOOK 





Furthermore, 
Prague indicate 
cial and health 
broken down. In a 
other than 
scribed the 


recent dispat hes from 
that Czechoslovakia’s so- 
insurance program has 
recent spec h none 
Zapoto ky de- 


too ambi 


Communist 
plan as altogether 
tious, being beyond the country’s produc 
and financial range 

ultimate 


tive, cconomi 

In our own country the cost 
omprehensive system of social se- 
compulsion would be 
each gaintully em- 


wecks at 40 


ot a 
curity by so great 


that it might require 
to work 10 
total of 400 work 
than 25 per cent of an 
annual work year—yjust to pay for 


ployed Pe rson 


hours cach—-a hours 


pe! year Or more 


sO) ial 
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security. This, mind you, in addition to 
the work the taxpayer now puts in to pay 
the federal income taxes which, of itself, 
is no short time—amounting to a full six 
weeks of work each year for the average 
breadwinner in the middle income group. 

“It’s all right for the champions of 
compulsory health insurance to call it 
low-cost coverage, but the people of this 
country have a right to ask: By what 
standard is the cost measured ? 

“One thing certain: deductions 
payroll alone will be move than the aver- 
family nou pays a year m medical 
fees. Furthermore, with a million or more 
othce-holders added to the government 
payroll to administer this scheme, the to- 
tal medical cost to all people will be 
more, not less, than it ts today. How 
could it be otherwise, with all the paper 
work alone that would be necessary to 
keep the records on 150 million people ? 

And just remember that the compul- 
sory feature of this ambitious health in- 
surance plan rests entirely upon the pay- 
ment side. The taxpayer is free to use the 
services or not, but he must pay the taxes 
to support the plan.’ 

Discussing the social aspects of the Na- 
tional Health Plan, Mr. Kenney stated 
that it represented a long step on the way 
toward the ‘“‘welfare state’ under which 
the dignity of the individual ts surren- 
dered to an all-powerful government. 

Stripped of all its trappings, he said, 
compulsory health insurance is something 
more than a plan for the regimentation of 
the 160,000 physicians and surgeons 1n 
this country with all that implies in the 
way of abolition of initiative and inhibi 
tion of research. He described it as “just 
one more threat to the basic theory of pri- 
vate enterprise upon which this country 
was founded and under which it has be 


fr onl 


ALE 


come a leader among the nations of the 
world. 

And any threat to private enterprise, 
continued Mr. Kenney, “has its direct 
bearing upon the fundamental question 
as to how far we can go along the road to 
government by bureaucracy and retain 
even a semblance of the freedom that has 
this country The 
which the people of this country are 
called upon to make is between private 
enterprise and a brand of socialism which 
has reduced the individual to a mere auto- 
maton in all too many countries abroad. 


made great choice 
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Federal Tax Laws Restrain 
Modernization of Industry 


HF rule-of-thumb requirement that a 
| geen should distribute 70 per 
cent of its carnings, unless it can demon- 
strate special reasons tor retention of 
funds which otherwise would be paid out 
in the form of dividends, is forcing cuts 
in corporate programs for modernization 
and improvement of productive facilities, 
according to Roswell Magill, who was 
Under Secretary of the Treasury in 1937- 
38. Speaking at a recent meeting of the 
New York City Control of the Control- 
lers Institute of America, Mr. Magill said 
that this provision of the federal tax law 
is more burdensome to smaller enter- 
prises than to large corporations. 

‘The large, publicly owned corporation 
has little to fear from Section 102, which 
applies to this problem,” declared Mr. 
Magill, who is now Professor of Law at 
Columbia University and a partner in the 
New York law firm of Cravath, Swaine & 
Moore. ‘Such a company can always show 
pressing needs for development and ex- 
pansion. The penalty is more apt to be 
asserted against smaller enterprises trying 
to grow——enterprises whose stock 1s 
closely held because they are relatively un- 
known and public financing is costly and 
impossible. Small business ts generally 
forced to produce and accumulate its own 
capital. 

“Granted that there must be a penalty 
for improper accumulation, the Commis- 
Internal Revenue should have 
to prove his case in regard to this section 


sioner of 


as he must if he asserts other penalties. 
Business should not be left so vulnerable 
to the assertion of a penalty by a revenue 
agent who really knows very little about 
at all, but whose assertion now 
enjoys a presumption of correctness. 
“One result of this tax provision ts that 
annual conferences are held between cor- 
porate executives and their lawyers to try 
to determine whether the corporate needs 
will probably be regarded as ‘adequate 
by a revenue agent examining the books 
two or three years later. It is impossible 


business 


to determine so speculative a question, 
and the usual practice is to cut the cor 
program for 
improvement in order to permit the dis 
tribution ot more dividends than the of 
ficers and directors honestly think is wise. 

Another Treasury policy which hurts 
small corporations more than large firms 


porate modernization and 


is its “rigid and niggardly” policy on 
depreciation, Mr. Magill observed. “Rates 
determined by a company’s own officers 
are not entitled even to a presumption of 
correctness,” he said, “and are frequently 
questioned and reduced. This policy was 
liberalized for amortization of war facili- 
ties during the last war, but it operates 
badly today when replacement costs are 
far above the original or tax cost of de- 
preciable items 

“We are told that one reason for the 
reluctance of British corporations to re 
place obsolete machinery is the absence of 
adequate depreciation provisions in the 
British income tax law. Certainly we do 
not want to drift into similar stagnation 
over here, for we know our past success 
has been due in large part to our willing- 
ness to adopt promptly new methods and 
new machinery. 

Depreciation rates once adopted should 
be retained in force. If they are, any tem- 
porary advantages from excessive rates 
soon iron out. The Treasury would not be 
likely to lose seriously in the long run if 


business men were free to choose depre- 
ciation rates on all assets having a life 
of more than, say, five years. Legislation 
that result has been recom- 
mended, but Congress is slow to adopt it. 

Satisfactory results can be obtained 
without new legislation if the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue will simply 
order his agents to give real effect to the 
wording of the present law—'a reasonable 
for the exhaustion, wear and 
tear (including a reasonable allowance for 
obsolescence) .’ That wording surely per- 
mits the revenue agent to allow the com- 
pany’s depreciation rates to stand, unless 
they are away out of line; and certainly 
at least a 5O per cent margin over generally 
approved rates should be regarded as rea- 
sonable 


to secure 


allowance 


The result of a more reasonable policy 
here would be not only a great saving in 
time now wasted in futile controversies, 
but a great assurance to corporations that 
the American policy of replacing old 
machines with improved new machines 
will be facilitated, not hindered.” 


BEWARE THE PINK PILL! 


Described as the “most comprehensive peacetime over- 


all economic government planning and programming, since 


the days of the NRA,” 


the Spence Bill (H.R. 2756) em- 


bodies proposed legislation for implementing the President's 


control program. According to an analysis by Emerson P. 
Schmidt, Director of the Economic Research Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., the Spence 


Bill would permit price freezing, price-change delaying, 


as well as government (including state and local) going 


into nearly all kinds of business. 


Labelled as a “drive for a controlled economy, via pale 
pink pills,” by Dr. Schmidt, the Spence Bill is seen “‘not as a 
direct effort to liquidate private enterprise, but it is all done,” 


he declares, “with a view to ‘correcting’ what is said to re- 


quire correcting.” 


The bill ts reviewed in a pamphlet issued by the Chamber, 


which analyzes the decisions government would have to 


make, the impact on the individual, the impact upon busi- 


ness, and also the degree to which 


must be identical with 
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1949 Advertising Budgets Are 
“Same or Higher’ than 1948 


Widespread intensification of sales, ad- 
vertising and promotion efforts in antici- 
pation of keener competition and the re- 
turn of a buyers’ market 1s indicated in 
the latest survey of business practices con- 
ducted by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. An increase in personnel 
is being coupled with intensified training 
in a move to reacquaint salesmen with 
sales methods and to bring them up to 
date on new products 

Many of the 190 companies surveyed 
are also concentrating on expanding their 
markets, reopening offices shut down dur- 
ing the war, and studying possible changes 
layout of Others 
are revising sales compensation schedules 


in the sales territories 


and reorganizing sales management. 


creased interest in new media is indicated 
while many report a shift in emphasis 
from boost 
advertising. 

The majority of the 
panies have delayed the reconstruction of 


institutional” to “product 


reporting com- 
their sales forces until recently 

The most important change or contem- 
plated change is an increase in the size of 
the sales force. This increased size of sell- 
ing units has been occasioned, in many 
cases, by the expansion and realignment 
of sales territories. 

Almost all the 
who are revamping their sales organiza- 
tions report that they are giving a great 
deal of attention to sales training. They 
have developed comprehensive training 


fe porting companies 


All but a very few companies state that courses in an effort to stimulate the sales- 
advertising expenditures for 1949 will be 
than in 1948. About 


one-third of the companies state that they 


men, instruct them in selling techniques, 
and give them a technical knowledge of 
the products to be sold 

Few cooperating executives report any 


the same or higher 


are increasing their advertising and sales 

promotion budgets to the extent 

of 30 to 5O per cent over last year. An in- 
I : 


some pronounced change in sales compensation. 


( ompensation changes in most companies 
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BOND-SELLING SAMPLE 


Here is a sample paycheck designed to help promote the sale of U. S. Savings 
Bonds in the campaign which just ended. The check also employs design 
features emphasizing the total earnings paid by the employer and pointing out 
that “deductions” were paid out in behalf of the employe—factors which have 
attracted the interest of employers seeking to enhance the worth of jobs in the 
eyes of employes and to improve employe relations. 

Note the bond-selling arrow and the messages promoting bond sales; the copy 
emphasizing that, with respect to deductions, the company “PAID OUT THE 
ABOVE AMOUNTS FOR YOU”; also the large “TOTAL” in block letters with 
arrow to “YOU EARNED AND THE TODD CO., INC. PAID.” 

Ideas employed in this sample are available to any employer who wishes to 
use them on his own checks. 
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have been limited to a slight modification 
of present plans, usually in an attempt to 
“provide more realistic objectives and 
greater incentive to sales representatives 
to produce more.” 

Most cooperating executives report that 
the rapidly growing buyers’ market ts 
causing greater concentration on advertis- 
ing programs for the ensuing year. Ninety 
per cent of the companies report advertis- 
ing expenditures for 1949 equal to or 
higher than those for 1948. Increases up 
to SO per cent over 1948 levels arc indi 
cated by a few companies. Boosts in 
budgets are based on rising rates for some 
media, the use of additional media, shifts 
from one medium to another, and expan- 
sion of present advertising policies 

Executives also report that close watch 
will be kept on the effectiveness of the 
media used. 

A trend toward product-excellence ad- 
vertising is evidenced in reports and firms 
state that they intend to reduce expendi- 
tures on institutional advertising in gen 
eral publications and devote more of their 
budgets to trade publications with copy 
slanted accordingly. 

A definite trend toward increased use 
of direct mail advertising is indicated, 
especially by capital goods industries. Part 
of the swing from trade journal to direct 
mail advertising is accounted for by the 
development of new products. Executives 
believe that direct mail aimed at the par- 
ticular industries for which these products 
have been developed will prove to be the 
most effective method of advertising 

Television, a new medium, is gaining 
greater attention from some of the larger 
business firms. 

Some cooperators are their 
own advertising and sales promotion 
planning with the objective of attracting 
more customer prospects to their dealers’ 
More emphasis is being 
placed on dealer relations and, as a result, 
advertising will be utilized by some firms 
to build up public confidence in their 
dealer organization. 

Another form of advertising which is 
gaining greater recognition is participa- 
tion in exhibits at industrial conventions. 
The packing of premiums within the 
package is also being revived by some 
companies as a promotion policy for 
1949, One firm reports that it will  at- 
tempt to get newspapers to publish more 
news articles and photographs announc- 
ing its new products. The articles will 
then be reproduced and used in sales pro- 
motion literature distributed to manufac- 
turing agents, jobbers, dealers and in 
some cases by direct mail to consumer 


revising 


showrooms. 


prospect lists. 

The few companies which report cur 
tailment of advertising expenditures ex- 
plain that their advertising budget oper- 
ates as a percentage of sales—and de- 
mand is down. 
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Management Audit Urged 
to Improve Future Operations 


Can management devise 


prove operations and lessen the “boom 


ways to im- 


and bust” cycles ? 
Perhaps a “management 
good part of the answer 


audit” will 
provide a 

This new device which should be added 
to the techniques of executive control was 
described recently by the president of the 
Association of Consulting Management 
Engineers, E. O, Gritfenhagen, who is a 
partner in Griffenhagen & Associates of 
New York and Chicago. “While the ac- 
counting audit looks backward into the 
accounting transactions that have already 
taken place, the management audit looks 
forward,’ Mr. Griffenhagen said. “It ts 
concerned with the ways and means of 
improving future business operations. It is 
not concerned with past malfeasances ot 
misfeasances or necessarily with past re- 
sults. It is distinctively constructive in 
concept 

Expanded uses of management audits 
in 1948 indicate even more extensive ap 
plications in 1949, Mr. Gritfenhagen con- 
tinued. He described the operation as ‘‘an 
objective examination of policies, organi 
zation structure, operating methods and 
use of facilities, aimed at improvement in 
uses and results. 

The objective of a 
dit,’ Mr. Griffenhagen explained, 
increase the effectiveness of the business 
machinery being examined by revealing 


management dau- 


is to 


detects in any of the elements examined 
and by indicating possible improvements. 
This increased effectiveness will be the re- 
sult of better service, using service in its 
broadest economic sense. 

Such a management audit serves as a 
check by top management on itself and on 
its various subordinate elements and thus 
means of self-improvement. It 
which the 


becomes a 
can also serve as a means by 
owners of a business may check on its 
management in much the same way as ac- 
counting audit provides an opportunity 
for the owners to assure themselves that 
the management has rendered a proper 
financial accounting 

A few examples of the results of man- 
agement audits may be of interest. In one 
company a management audit discovered 
that there was a large backlog of un 
processed customer orders and that it was 
requiring twenty-seven days to process an 
average order through the plant. The 
trouble was found to lie in the paperwork, 
not in the production line. The solution 
reduced the time required to fill an aver- 
age order to less than five days. 

A management audit of a financial in- 
stitution revealed four different companies 
under the same roof with the same board 
of directors. Each company had separate 


officers, however. Each had its own presi- 
dent, its own vice presidents, its own 
treasurer, and so on. There were no com 
mon administrative services. The manage 
ment audit reorganization 
plan providing for one set of officers for 


resulted in a 


situations. 
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an investment in ideas 


with an assured return! 


By subscribing for your personal copy of THE 
CONTROLLER you protect yourself against 
ever missing any vital, thought-provoking mate- 
rial, through lacking time to read a routed copy. 


Thoroughly read, THE CONTROLLER enriches 
any man’s thinking: helps him maintain the 
broad gauge attitude that is essential today: af- 


fords him definite ideas on handling specific 


Time spent in reading THE CONTROLLER is 
one of the most lucrative investments any man 


concerned with his profession can make. 


If you do not have your own personal copy of 
THE CONTROLLER, there is no better time 
than the present to begin. 


Simply use the coupon below, or write us on 


Subscribe to THE CONTROLLER 


Enter my subscription to THE CONTROLLER for 
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Zone 


all four companies combined and for com- 
mon administrative services. The saving 
amounted to several hundred thousand 
dollars 

In another case a management audit 
found much that could be improved in 
the field of ‘material management.’ The 
warehousing of equipment and supplies 
was so bad and the inventory records so 
incomplete that new purchase requisitions 
were going through for items of which 


there was an ample supply in stock. 
I pl pply tock 
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New York’s Disability Benefits Law 
Is Held Sound in Principle 


New York's new Temporary Disability 
Benefits Law, signed by Governor Dewey 
in April, is the soundest in principle” 
of the five state laws so far enacted which 
provide benefits to employes for off-the- 
job sickness or accident disabilities, ac- 
cording to Harry G. Waltner, Jr., Advisor 
on social security matters to the Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey). New York. 
Speaking at a recent meeting of the 
New York City Control of the Control- 
lers Institute, Mr. Waltner told how state 
officials, legislative leaders, trade and 
business associations and labor groups co- 
operated in developing the law. 

The benefits provided by this law,” 
said Mr. Waltner, “will bring employes 
partial replacement of the wage loss suf- 
fered through sickness or accident dis- 
ability not caused by or arising from their 
employment. Employes generally will be 
eligible for benefits up to a maximum of 
13 weeks at a weekly rate not to exceed 
$26. These benefits are of social impor- 
tance, but the manner in which they may 
be provided is equally significant. — ; 

Employers are given wide flexibility 
in the methods through which the benefit 
requirements of the law may be met, and 
the new law places heavy emphasis on the 


use of our existing private enterprise sys- 
tem to provide the legally required bene- 
fits. An employer may insure the benefits 
with a private insurance carrier or he may 
provide them through self-insurance. The 
State Insurance Fund is authorized to pro- 
vide the benefits under accepted insurance 
principles. 

“The new law 
existing voluntary plans of employers. 
Such plans which are in existence and 
in existence when 


gives recognition to 


which continue to be 
the benefit provisions become applicable 
July 1, 1950 will satisfy the requirements 
of the new law under certain conditions. 
Unlike other laws of this type in other 
units of government,’ Mr. Waltner con- 
tinued, “the New York law has not 
adopted the unemployment compensation 
benefit formula. Under the New York 
law both the employe's eligibility for 
benefits and his rate of benefit are based 
on recent employment and wages, and 
many other of the sound principles devel- 
oped from many years of experience in 
group health and accident insurance and 
in the operation of employer voluntary 
plans are embodied in this legislation. 
‘Another significant variation from the 
laws of other states is that the adminis- 
tration of the New York law will be 
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“| don't want you to feel uneasy all evening, Ed, so don’t 
worry- I'm not going to ask you about that $10. you owe me” 
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vested in the Workmen's Compensation 
Board instead of the unemployment in- 
surance agency. No new agency of the 
state government is created. The logic of 
placing the administration of this pro- 
gram in the Workmen's Compensation 
Board follows from the fact that this 
agency has a trained staff already dealing 
with the problems of disability. 

“The State Insurance Fund provided by 
this law as one method through which 
employers may satisfy the law's require- 
ments also differs significantly from the 
state funds provided under other laws of 
this type. It 1s truly competitive insurance 
fund which does not levy a flat tax of the 
social security type, nor does it acquire 
immediate coverage of all employers on 
the effective date of the law. Instead it is 
available to employers who choose to 
utilize its facilities as an agency for is- 
suing insurance policies charging pre- 
miums relating to the risk. 

“The New York law gains additional 
flexibility from one feature not found in 
other state laws presently allowing the 
existence of appro ed private plans,” Mr. 
Waltner concluded. “Under the New 
York law a ‘package plan’ may be ap- 
proved as meeting the requirements of 
the law, even though it provides for 
smaller cash payments during disability 
periods than the $26 for 13 wecks speci- 
tied by law. Such plans may be approved 
if the total benefits which they ja in- 
cluding the cash benefits, are at least 
equal to the basic benefit requirements 
of the law.”’ 

{Mr. Waltner’s complete paper 1s con 
tained in the new pamphlet entitled "So- 
cial Security Thinking Today,” just re- 
leased by the Controllers Institut 6€e 

347.} 


Records Now Delivered 
by Push-Button 


A new approach to office efficiency 
push-button, mechanized record-keeping 

has been developed by Remington Rand, 
Inc. An electrically operated unit, called 
Robot-Kardex, employs Kardex visible rec- 
ords in a combination desk and cabinet 
which selects the desired record instantly 
and delivers it on a firm writing surface at 
desk-height. 

The unit, it is reported, takes an average 
of only three seconds to produce the 
proper record slide, cuts employe fatigue 
to a minimum, hold 59 per cent more sets 
of visible records per square foot than the 
standard Kardex housing. 
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NAM Guide Issued on 
Employe Relations 


Emphasizing that management should 
listen” to employes to find out what they 
want to know about business, instead of 
merely telling them management's story, 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers announces the publication of a new 
booklet, “Employe Communications for 


Better Understanding.” The guide is ad- You can Depend ona 


dressed particularly to smaller manufac 
turers. Its publication follows the 150 FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculator 


communications ‘clinics’ held by the 


NAM in cooperation with the National for EVERY type of Problem 
Industrial Council > ss 
in EVERY type of Business 


Among methods suggested for dis 
covering what employes think and what 


they wish to know are: personal contacts 
with workers by top management; con- FRIDEN will solve your individual 


sultations with foremen; an employe’s PAYROLLS 
suggestion plan; “exit interviews,” and, figure work problems...easéer, simpler 
more formally, polls of employe opinion 
The publication notes that “many of and faster. Telephone your local 
the major problems confronting indus- 
trial management today are the lengthened 


shadows of misunderstandings and misin- Friden Representative. .-he has the oo 
formation—or no information at all—at NS 
calculator of the size, price and capacity > 














the plant level.” Every good communica- 
tions program, it adds, has a two-direc- i SA 
tion flow and “provides for listening to ‘ . 

Sa to meet your requirements. He will INVOICES 
employes and telling them what they / 
want to know, as well as telling them 


what you want them to know.” instruct you on its simple operation... 


Tax Court Ruling Hailed then leave it for you to try on Vv 
Expenses on one-day trips are deduc- your own work... Try before you buy 

tible from income tax, the Bureau of 5: y 

Salesmen’s National Associations has an- 7 ae 

nounced. It hailed the recent decision of ... that’s the Friden Way. 

the United States Tax Court to the effect 


that ‘travel while away from home’’ does 
not mean that the taxpayer must travel 
overnight in order to qualify for deduc- 
tion of travel expense when computing 
income tax 

The bureau warned, however, that rec- 


ords are of extreme importance in prov- CALCULATING MACHINE CO- INC 


ALIFORNIA 


PERCENTAGES 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEAND® 


ing the expenses incurred. In numerous 
cases the taxpayer's failure to procure a 
deduction is due entirely to lack of evi- 
dence. A memorandum book recording 
such expenses will be of material assist- 
ance in showing the extent to which the 
salesman uses his car in business each 
week and the mileage traveled in earning 


compe Nsation 


$162 Million in Taxes Paid by ~~ O85 > ep TAXES 
Life Insurance Firms in 1948 Nee ieee en costs 


American life insurance companies paid 
$162 million in taxes last year, reports the 


Institute of Life Insurance . eee ; - 
The life companies paid $132 million in + ‘ EXPENSE 
DISTRIBUTIONS 


state and local taxes, exclusive of real es- 
tate taxes, which amounted to $19 million. 
Federal income taxes came to $4 million. 


and 





Foundation Completes Work 


on Job Description Study 


Work has been completed on “Job De- 
scription and Evaluation for Positions in 
the Controller's Department,” one of the 
major 1949 projects of the Controllership 
Foundation. The study covers a range of 
jobs not previously embraced in any pub- 
lished report, and is the first to be based 
upon the actual experience of controllers 

The study is unique in other important 
W. Burbott, presi- 
Vice 


ways, according to I 


dent of the Foundation, who ts 
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al provides reconcilia- 
tion of book costs and 
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Chairman of the A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. “Much has been written on the 
subject of job description and evalua- 
tion,’ Mr. Burbott pointed out, “but most 
books and articles have been aimed at fac- 
tory workers and others who perform 
repetitive, routine jobs. The Foundation 
study is not only the first to be devoted to 
positions in the controller's department, 
but it also has the virtue of covering posi- 
tions which are non-repetitive or semi- 
routine in character 

The study is focused on ‘middle man- 
agement’ 
cupying positions above the routine level, 
which include such capacities as higher 
grade accounting clerks, timekeepers and 
payroll supervisors, auditors, 
credit managers, assistant controllers, and 
budget supervisors. This practical and 
workable manual is designed to help two 
kinds of readers—the small and medium 
sized companies which do not have job 
description and evaluation, and the larger 
job description and 
evaluation has not been extended up to 
this level. 

More than 20 
the preparation of the study, Mr. Burbott 
revealed. “Each of these men filled out a 
17-page questionnaire,” he explained, 
and more than half were personally in 
terviewed by the management consulting 
firm which conducted this activity for the 
Foundation. In addition, the participating 


the supervisory personnel oc- 


cashiers, 


companies whose 


controllers aided in 


controllers supplied copies of their job 
description and evaluation manuals, illus 
trative descriptions, and other related ma- 
terial. As a result, the finished study 1s 
uniquely geared to controllers’ problems.” 


Second project under way 


Field work on a second project The 
Strategy of Retreat from the Sellers’ to 
the Buyers’ Market is well under way, 
Mr. Burbott reported. “The objective of 
this Foundation project.’ he said, “ts to 
determine the most efte 
being taken by controllers to insure or- 
derly and rapid reduction of costs when 
volume declines. Some of the questions 
being asked, and answered, concern the 
degree of volume recession being experi 
enced—and planned for—by the respond 
ing companies; what controls are being 
placed on inventories; what means are be- 


tive steps now 


ing used to reduce production costs, and 
which phases of company operation are 
being emphasized in this connection; the 
place of the capital improvement  pro- 
gram in the cost reduction effort; what 
controls are being placed on direct and 
indirect labor cost, and the efforts being 


made to make the expense of accounting 
functions variable with the activity of the 
business. , 

“In every case, the participating com- 
panies are being asked about the use of 
incentives in effectuating these various ex- 
pense controls, unless the program is one 
of across-the-board reduction. We also 
ask whether the program has been inte- 
grated with the budgetary procedures of 
the company, and thus made a part of 
regular expense review.” 


Seven more to come 


Research prospectus sheets on seven ad- 
ditional suggested projects were mailed 
to Institute members in June, Mr. Burbott 
advised. These included the following: 

Dige st of books in the cont lership 
area. These would constitute briet (30- 
page) readable resumés of significant 
business books on management, account- 
ing, taxes, finance, economics, budgeting, 
and all 
treated would be selected after consulting 
appropriate Institute committees and tak- 
ing sample polls of members. The digests 
would be published in booklet form and 
made available to members. 

The controller's part in labor negotia- 
tions, This would concern the projection 
of costs affected by union wage demands 
including hospitalization, pension plans, 
profit-sharing, benefit funds, and the like 
Such a 
analysis of the 


and similar topics; books so 


Controller thip m government 
study would provide an 
growing function of controllership in 
government, as a basis for further ad- 
vancement, and with a view toward sav- 
ing the taxpayers’ money. As projected, it 
would deal with all levels of government 
municipal, county, state, federal depart- 
ments, and such agencies as ECA, TVA, 
and the Port of New York Authority 
and would be made under the advice of a 
joint committee drawn from government 
and business. 
The controlles 
This project would review the forecasting 
tools possessed by the controller and his 
specific responsibilities when it comes to 


th. 7/ fry rete 
and Sale e€CASTING. 


reconciling his own business forecast with 
the one, usually more optimistic, prepared 
by the sales department. It would also re- 
view and appraise the dual approach” to 
the budget problem 

Methods of equalizing accounting pe- 
riods for purposes of budgeting. produc- 
tion scheduling, dM pari- 
tons. This study would describe various 
methods of equalizing accounting periods, 
such as the 13-week period, the 13-month 
calendar, the “5-4-4 sequence,’ and so 
forth, and would weigh the value of each 
in concrete situations. 

Situs of sales (under state inc 

| franchise taxes). This project, 
which originated with the Institute's 
Committee on State and Local Taxation, 
would be part of a larger study concern- 


y L 
and historical 


me and 


cor porate 
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ing the effects of variations in state tax re- 
porting requirements upon business. This 
particular segment would analyze the al- 
location formulas of the various states, as 
well as variations among state laws and 
administrative regulations, with regard to 
the ‘‘situs of sales’’—the means of deter- 
mining the state in which a sale is located. 
This in turn affects the bases for imposing 
state income and franchise taxes. 

At the present time, it was noted, 27 
states are imposing some form of general 
sales tax 

Variations in worksheets, regulations 
and computations of sales tax reports. 
This project also originated with the In- 
stitute’s Committee on State and Local 
Taxation. The study would show the ex 
tent to which these variations have their 
roots in administrative ruling rather than 
law, the possible methods of working 
toward greater uniformity, and the time 
factors required to put such solutions into 
effect. with minimum dislocation for tax 
administrators and taxpayers. 


Commercial Airlines’ “Ceiling” 
Is Improving 


Phenomenal growth and rapid expan- 
sion into frequently unprofitable routes 
are largely responsible for financial losses 
of the airlines, says Robert E. 
President of Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 


Gross, 


tion. From the standpoint of efficient and 
economical operation, the commercial air- 
lines as a group compare favorably with 
private industry generally and most cer- 
tainly with any other transportation in- 
dustry, he continued 

The airlines have attacked their prob- 
lems with aggressive determination and 
results are beginning to appear. Their cost 
of operation for available ton miles has 
been reduced from approximately 31 
cents in 1947 to 27 cents in 1948, al- 
though prices generally were increasing 
30 per cent during this period. 

“The airlines are selling 1949 transpor- 
tation at 1939 prices, yet the problem is 
not as simple as Increasing tariffs bec ause 
it doesn't help to increase fares by 25 per 
cent if in so doing you eliminate 50 per 
cent of your potential market. The air- 
lines will come fully into their own when 
they are able to maintain schedules with 
constant regularity and absolute safety. 
The answer to this problem lies with the 
Government, the aircraft manufacturers 
and the operators themselves 


$612 Billion Payroll Expected 


The annual civilian payroll in the Fed- 
eral Executive Branch is expected to reach 
$61, billion this fiscal year—more than 
double all state expenditures in any year 
before 1938. 


Are you balked 


by batty figures? 


This fellow has a low batting 
average when it comes to getting 
reports and statements out on 
time. Accuses his overworked 
bull-pen staff of fouling when he’s 
caught with errors. 

But the girls in his office can’t 
get to first base. Minor league 
record-keeping methods put two 
strikes on ’em from the start. 

Simple, flexible McBee methods 
would get out those fiscal reports 
and payrolls one-two-three. 
And there’d be no need for expen- 
sive installations or high-priced 
personnel, either. 

With McBee Keysort, figures 
that used to lodge in ledgers and 
files come out into the open. Mar- 
ginally punched Keysort cards be- 
come the original records. Orders, 
invoices, clock cards, and job 
tickets escape the hazards of 


copying and recopying. They can 
be keyed, sorted and summarized 
in minutes instead of hours. 

You can keep business facts 
current with Keysort and do it 
more economically than with 
other methods. For Keysort 
doesn't require costly equipment 
or specially trained people. 

There’s a McBee man near you. 
Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 





Kerysort is based on a card with coded 
holes punched near the edges. When you 
notch the hotes, the cards become mechan- 
ically articulate. You can classify, file, 
find and use quantities of data...quickly 
and accurately 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Offices in principal cities 


310 Spadina Ave., Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada 





Ils the 40-Hour Week Fiction? 


The foll wing 


Director of Economic Research, U 
of the Controllers Institute 


Meeting 


W' N a man ts hired today, or a new 
wage contract is agreed upon, the 


wage rates established no longer measure 
The 


hours actually worked no longer measure 


the cost of hiring labor number of 


hours for which the em- 
10-hour week is a 

work week Is 
the actual num- 
will fall 


even when the 


the number of 
ployer must pay. The 
regular 


fiction: when the 


scheduled to be 40 hours 
ber of 
tially below this 
are paid for 

In the case of Federal 
employes, in 


{ 


dqdays, 


substan 
10 hours 


hours worked 


Government 
ddition to eight paid holi- 
up to 15 


26 days of an- 


there are allowances of 


days paid sick-leave and 
nual 


\ leaves a 
«< ] 
32.5 hour-weck for 


vyovernment em- 
take the full sick 
In addition, the 


through the Federal Treasury 
and 


leave or vacation—which 
ployes, providing the; 
leave, which not all do 
taxpayer 


provides innumerable other social 


S. Chamber of C 


of Ame ri a. 


economic benefits, about 11 per cent for 
additional medical 
services, and others 

In industry, in addition to pay for five 
or six holidays per year, sick-leave and 
vacation, a payments 
are widely made for periods of not-work- 
ing. This may include pay for lunch-time, 
wash-up time, get-ready time, clothes- 
In some 


pensions, sums tor 


number of other 


changing time, and travel-time 
instances, bonuses are paid in lieu of vaca- 
tion at 114 or double time. 

A great many employers, as a public 
service, pay their employes at regular 
rates when they serve as witnesses, on 
jury duty, election days, service with the 
National Guard, and, more recently, with 
the U. S. defense program. A good many 
employers pay shop stewards and mem- 
bers of grievance committees for time in 
settling disputes and, in some instances, 
union officials are not docked when they 





‘Hidden Payrolls’” Total 15% Above Wage 


Declaring that the hourly wage rate 
no longer is the total labor cost in busi- 
ness, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce asserted recently that the typical 
American worker in 1947 received bene- 
than 


statistics 


fits from his employer of morc 
The 
were contained in a report recently com 
pleted by the Economic Research De 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce 

The report showed that the typical 
hidden payroll” of 


$424 above his wages 


had a 
other than 
than 15 per 
ported wage bill 
non-Wage 


C ompany 


costs wages amounting to 


more cent above the com- 
pany S. £€ 


These 


were pension 


costs, the report said, 
insurance, life imsurance, 
work 


non produc tion bo- 


old age and survivors insurance, 
ompensatior 

nuses, profit-sharing, and other benefits 
According to the report the term 
hidden payroll was used because such 
payments are not included in wage fig 


ures reported by employers, labor or- 


L£anizations or vovernment agencics 
The report showed that the largest 
single item of benefits 


payment for worked 


non-wagve Was 


time not These 


THE CONTROLLER 


payments constituted an addition of al- 
most 5 per cent to the wage bill and in- 
cluded paid vacations, bonuses in lieu 
of vacations, payments for holidays not 
worked, and supplemental pay for Na- 
tional Guard duty. 

Employers’ share of and 
other agreed-upon payments was equiv- 
alent to 1.5 per cent to 
the wage cost of the average company, 


pensions 
an addition of 


while legally required payments, such as 
old-age insurance, unemployment insur- 
ance, and workman's compensation, ac- 
cording to the survey, amounted to 3.2 
per cent on the labor cost bill 

Other miscellaneous payments brought 
the total of non-wage benefits to a 15.4 
per cent addition to the reported wage 
cost of the average company 

Conclusions reached in the 
showed smaller companies had a smaller 
proportionate non-wage payments which 
increased until firms of 1,000 employes 
showed the payments leveled off 2round 
15 per cent. Banks and financial institu 


tions average 23.4 per cent above the 


rc port 


wage cost 


er 
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ninierce, 


observations are excerpted from an address by Emerson P. Schmidt. 


Annual 


at the 17th 


carry on union activities during working 
hours 

When all added _to- 
gether, payments for periods of not-work- 
ing may amount to sizable totals. Al 
though the scheduled work-week may be 
iO hours, the actual input of time may, on 
the AVCETALC, be one, two, or even seven or 


these items are 


eight hours /ess than the scheduled pe- 
riod. We think of the 40-hour week as 
standard in America: for many purposes 
it would be more accurate to speak of the 
35-hour week. 


A crowinc number of companies have 
adopted supplementary private pension 
plans, both insured and uninsured. The 
wartime wage controls, as well as the ex- 
cess profits tax, encouraged a rapid multi- 
plication of insured plans, approv by 
the Treasury for income tax purposes. 

How many of these fringe and wage 
supplementary items will become matters 
of compulsory collective bargaining under 
the aegis of a National Labor Relations 
Board disposed to push up the cost of 
putting men to work, cannot now be de 
termined. 

In the spring of 1948 the Board or- 
dered the Inland Steel Company to bar- 
gain on pensions with the CIO Steel 
Workers. Subsequently, the U. $. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, upholding the Board 
decided the management must bargain on 
pensions. Even employers who already 
have pension systems, said the Court, will 
have to consult unions on any changes 
Where employers deal with several or 
Many unions, Management will face many 
difficult problems and will be put to enor 
time and expense-—deliberating, 
negotiating, hiring actuaries and other ex- 
perts 

If pensions are removed from the field 
of voluntary, deliberative action, 
forced into collective bargaining, why not 
all fringe and other wage-supplements 

Considering the power and dynanism 
of organized labor today, coupled with 
compulsion 


mous 


and 


the newly established legal 
of ‘bargaining 
now confronted with a strange, compul- 


over pensions, we are 
sory dual approach to pensions. First, the 
Congress legislates. compulsory old-age 
and survivors insurance, and along comes 
a government bureau, without authoriza 
tion to deal with pensions, nevertheless in 
effect ordering a super-pension on the pen 
sion layer provided by the Congress. The 


ale ional: Siac oad 





courts, formerly inclined to a strict con 
struction of bureaucratic power, are now 
inclined to approve almost anything and 
everything which the bureaus try, do, or 
order, on the ground that the courts should 
bow to the ‘experts.’ 

Union demands for group insurance 
and paid sick-leave plans continue to be 
a major issue in collective bargaining. A 
recent analysis of union agreements by 
the Conference Board indicates that 
about 30 per cent of 373 union agree- 
ments signed since the Taft-Hartley Act 
was passed contain cither or both such 
provisions. Clearly, group insurance and 
paid sick-leaves are also on the way to 
becoming matters of compulsory colle 
tive bargaining. The Department of 
Labor has reported that more than three 
million workers number 
in 1947—-were covered by some type of 
health, welfare, and/or retirement benefit 
plan under collective bargaining agrec 
ments by mid-1948 

A private study of 30 large companies 
covering many different 
vealed that the average cost in 1946 of a 
list of compulsory and voluntary benefits 
was 13.28 per cent of payroll, although 
in 13 per cent of the cases the figure was 


over twice the 


industries re- 


over 20 per cent 


Tui National Industrial Conference 
Board estimated that in 1929 these fringe 
and benefit items amounted to only 1 
per cent of payroll. This is in contrast to 
the 14 per cent of payroll discovered by a 
department store recently, in which was 
included vacation, holiday, and other pay- 
ments for not-working, as well as nu- 
merous benefits and employe discounts. 
Here was a hidden payroll of sizable 
proportions. 

The Rhode Island Textile Association 
recently released a_ report 
textile mills. It showed that fringe bene- 
fits for all 61 averaged about 14.6 cents 
per manhour. A similar survey by the 
Automotive and Aviation Parts Manu 
facturers Association revealed a total of 
12.3 per cent of payroll, including 4.8 
cents for social security payments. Arthur 
Altmeyer of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration has said on several occasions that 
for the United States 20 per cent of pay- 
roll would be about right for a compre 
hensive program. In the case of the rail- 
roads, the combined tax is already 15.5 
per cent of payrolls 

These payments for time not-worked 
and for employe benefit programs have 
seldom been segregated and _ totalled by 
any company. Some of them are merely 
payroll 
charged to insurance, some to taxes, and 
many of them are just hidden. They are 
the hidden payroll, invisible labor costs, a 
fancy fringe on the top of the wage struc- 
ture. They should be brought out into 
the open by the controller, so that all 


covering Ol 


absorbed as costs, some = are 





business executives can see the size and 
nature of these costs. They ought to be 
reduced to cents-per-hour of time actually 
worked 

In periods of weak markets, or in the 
case of high cost firms and marginal in 
dustries, these new burdens will undoubt 
edly impinge upon profits. They will also 
inevitably retard wage increases. Students 
of the problem generaily conclude that 
part of the payroll tax burden is shifted 
to the employe in retarded wage increases 


is transferred to and re 
covered in the price. If this view 
rect, this that the 
who constitute the 


sumer group, bear the bulk of the burden 


and part of it 
Is COFr 
earners 


means wage 


majority of the con 


of these benefit programs, either in lower 
wages or in higher prices 
In part, benetits 


these represent 


and 
in part, a choice of spreading 1n- 
come more evenly over time. They 
stitute money outlays without comparable 
production offsets. If every workman ts 
paid an hour a day for portal to-portal 
time or warming-up time, this does not 
more more more 
cars, more houses, or more coal. It may 
provide more dollars, but payments for 
doing nothing cannot augment the stand- 


choice between more leisure more 
voods 


con- 


produc € food, shoes, 


ard of living. Great Britain ts a prize ex 
ample of a country bedridden with social 
scCUrity 

Payroll levies which include cost 


a penalty on 


bur- 
for not-working are 

It we make it expensive through 
managerial policy to put men on the pay 
roll, we may unwittingly help generate 


and perpetuate unemployment 


and- watch this new 
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e Automatically feeds single-set one-time carbon forms 
into any make typewriter or billing machine 


¢ Forms perfectly aligned, ready for typing 
i] 
e Eliminates hand feeding: 


Uses 2 to 20 part, single- 
set one-time carbon forms, 
up to 9’’ wide, 14%”’ long. 


e Easily clamped to any desk. 


e Feeder is free and clear of typewriter or billing 
machine at all times. 


*Pat. Pend 
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CONCEPT OF THE CORPORATION. 
By Peter F. Drucker. John Day Com 
pany, New York. $3.06 

Reviewed by F. W. MIEBACH. 


There may be times when the controller 
and his fellow business managers can take 
the free-enterprise system for granted 
and leave to the specialist the task of at- 
taining an objective View of its operations. 
But—as any reader of present-day head- 
lines knows—that time is not now, when 
two rival ideologies are facing each other 
all over the world in a “‘cold war’ that 
threatens to break out into a life-and- 
death struggle 

In this volume, Mr. Drucker, who has 
been termed "the most fruitful political 
thinker now writing on these shores,” 
provides the materials for just such an ob- 
jective view. Not only is his method novel 
and logical, but in the development of his 
ideas his sharp and incisive reasoning 
leads to highly suggestive conclusions. It 
seems hardly possible that any executive 
ould read this book without having his 
fundamental belief in the free-enterprise 
system strengthened, while at the same 
time having his eyes opened to certain 
failings which remain to be overcome. 

For the author is a staunch friend, not a 
toe, of free enterprise and takes as his the 
sis the fact, often glossed over, that the 
modern large corporation is the repre- 
sentative institution of industrial society. 
to find a synthesis be- 


} 
j 


ind dignity, between equal- 


Its job, he says, 


portunities and social status and 
That this problem, with which 
tical philosopher from Plato 
to the present day has 
grappled, is capable of solution within 
the tramework of the free-enterprise sys- 

m is his firm belief. 
A free-enterprise economy which or- 
ganizes its industrial resources in large 
corporations, and a stable and strong 
ty are not only compatible, they are 
lementary he writes. Later, it 1s 

] lalifies his statement to excep 
cs when society is in the grip of 

| depression or total war. 

The author's plan in analyzing the role 
of the corporation in modern life is to 
start with a detailed s rutiny of the or- 
ition and cperation of a single one 
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of our industrial giants—-General Motors 
For nearly two years, at the invitation of 
the General Motors Corporation, he had 
the opportunity to study the managerial 
policies and organization of that vast 
enterprise. His observations and conclu- 
sions form fully one-half of the present 
volume; the remainder is given over to a 
study of the corporation as a social instt- 
tution and a review of economic policy in 
an industrial society. 

Some of his observations are keen. He 
sees wide opportunities for increased eth- 
ciency through the adoption, in some 
cases, of decentralized organization, pro- 
duction techniques learned during the war, 
and the systematic development of execu- 
tive personnel. He has sections on the 
corporation's relations with its dealers and 
on the troublesome problem of the fore- 
man. The few pages devoted to unions 
and the worker make more sense than 
many volumes already written on the sub- 
ject. He even takes occasion to point out 
the dangerous isolation in which the 
average business executive permits him- 
self to become bogged. 

Controllers should find especially in- 
teresting his discussion of cyclical taxes, 
as opposed to the calendar year method 
and also his proposal to permit business 
to set aside a tax-e xempt fund to prevent 
future unemployment. 

All in all, Mr. Drucker’s book, while 
not the last word on the role of the corpo- 
ration in modern society, gives a clear 
and highly thoughtful exposition on the 
subject. It is a contribution toward a 
better understanding of the industrial 
world we live in, and one which we will 
be increasingly called upon to defend. 


UNDERSTANDING THE SECURI- 
BC 


AES ACT AND THE S:E:C. -By 
Edward T. McCormick. America 
Book Company. New York. $7.50 
Reviewed by FRED W. WOODS, Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer, Shell Union Oil 

Corporation, New York. 

This is the first comprehensive work 
explaining the Securitics Act of 1933 
and how it works, and should be added 
to the library of everyone who has ox 
casion to deal with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Lawyers, bank 
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ers, and accountants will find in this 
volume the answers to many questions 
regarding the practices of the Commis- 
sion. The explanations are in language 
casy to read and easy to understand 

The book ts divided into four parts 
first, the Introduction, which covers the 
historical background, the legislation 
and the organization of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

Part Two is the “Interpretation of the 
Securities Act of 1933” and deals with 
securities and security issuers, sales and 
underwriting of securities, exemptions 
from registration, registrations, — the 
prospectus, civil liability, and criminal 
offenses and injunctions, all in plain 
straightforward language, well docu- 
mented with illustrated cases and 
opinions rendered. 

Part Three deals with “Disclosure 
under the Securities Act of 1933,” and 
includes references to releases, cases, de- 
cisions and opinions valuable in under- 
standing the basis for many actions 
taken by the Commission 

In Part Four, “Proposals for Revi- 
sion, and Summary,” the author reviews 
the principal points which are the basis 
for attacks by persons advocating revi- 
sions in the Act and gives his views on 
some revisions which he thinks are de- 
sirable 

Dr. McCormick's authoritative work 
makes available needed knowledge of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and its administration of the Se- 
curities Act of 1933 


1T OF MARKET- 
» James W. Culliton. 

Harvard University, Boston. $2.50. 

A_ preliminary study of manufacturers 
marketing costs, this book is an explora 
tory undertaking raising many questions 
that can only be answered through further 
research 

Part I emphasizes the need for dis- 
covering which costs in a business are 
marketing costs. As a beginning, the au- 
thor has compiled a list of order-getting 
factors—customer relations, guarantees, 
and personal selling, for example—which 
enter into decisions affecting marketing 
costs. The problem of “planning only, 
or which factors to put together, is dis 
cussed in the light of such matters as the 
end result desired, the resources of the 
business, and the personalities involved 

Part I] deals with the day-to-day oper- 
ations concerned with marketing de 
cisions. ‘Planning plus action,” the actual 
putting together of order-getting ingredi- 
ents, is examined in this section. Stand- 
ards and results, as well as the activities 
relevant to preparations for future mar 
keting activities, are also discussed. The 
final chapter contains some suggestions 
for businessmen to keep in mind when 
thinking about their marketing costs. 
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New Social Security Pamphlet 
Issued by Controllers Institute 


Current social security proposals are the 
subject of a new pamphlet just released 
by the Controllers Institute of America. 

Entitled “Social Security Thinking To- 
day,” the pamphlet carries papers (1) by 
Thomas L. Evans, chairman of the Insti- 
tute’s National Committee on Social Se- 
curity, who is at present on leave from 
his position as Treasurer of J. N. Adam & 
Company, Buffalo, on special assignment 
to study placement and unemployment in- 
surance problems in New York State; 
(2) by George E. Bigge, Director of 
Federal-State Relations of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington, on “Social 
Security Thinking’; (3) by Stanley Rec- 
tor, Legislative Director of Unemployment 
Benefit Advisors, Inc., Washington, on 

How Much Social Security Can We Af- 
ford?”’; and (4) by Harry S. Waltner, 
Jes Advisor on social security matters to 
the Standard Oil Company (N. J.), New 
York, on “Recent Proposals in the Social 
Security Field. 

Mr. Waltner also considers the recently 
enacted New York State Disability Bene- 
fits Law | see Page 342} 

Copies of the pamphlet are available 
from the Institute at 50c. cach 


New Folder Gives Data 
on Rolling Active Records 


Othce managers, controllers, treasurers, 
and systems men will be interested in the 
features of Rol-Dex, the custom made 
housing for active records which are used 
for reference or posting. Horizontal roll- 
ing carriages at desk level bring records 
to a seated operator enabling her to be oc- 
cupied full time without moving from her 
station 

Rol-Dex aids management by making it 
possible to set work standards, fix respon- 
sibility, and measure results, according to 
its manufacturers. It reduces costly clerical 
labor turnover since filing operations are 
no longer a menial task; thus improved 
morale and reduced fatigue cuts errors, in- 
creases production, assists in obtaining and 
keeping better help. A copy of the folder 
may be secured by writing Rol-Dex Divi- 
sion, Watson Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Jamestown 1, New York. 


Procedure Problems Reviewed 


Problems involved in standarizing pro- 
cedures are an old headache for control- 
lers and they, above all, will find material 
of interest in a pamphlet released by 
Joseph S. Covell of Joseph S. Covell and 
Associates, Philadelphia, entitied “A Pro- 
cedure for Procedures” ($1.00). It is be- 
lieved to be the first publication relative 
to the issuance, revision, indexing, distri- 
bution, and control of written standard 
procedures. 


We changed 
ORDER FILLING 


All these have to be typed before 
an order can be processed: greeting card, 
three Railway Express forms, invoice, 
office record, bookkeeping copy. Typed 
separately, they were the snag in the 
business. 

Now they’re a snap—UARCO com- 
bines them ail into one set! No shuffling 
of papers...no carbon mess...the typist 
has only to type. Because the sets are in 
continuous strips, she types 500 orders 
with only one insertion in the typewriter. 

The savings? Tremendous! Yet they're 
only typical of what UARCO has been 
doing for business for more than fifty 
years. You can make similar savings, 
no matter what kind of business you're 
in, no matter how large or small. 

Call your UARCO Representative fora 
complete survey. No obligation, of course. 

UARCO INCORPORATED 


Chicago HL; Cleveland, Ohio: Oakland, Cal.; 
Deep River, Conn. Offices in all principal cities 


UARCO 


Business Forms 


with UARCO combined / forms” 


OFFIKE RECORD 
BOOKKEEPING COPY 























Here it is .. . the UARCO 
Manifold Form that gets orders 
out in minutes’ time. This com- 
plete set produces seven copies 
in one writing—each differ- 
ent from the other in size, color, 
even subject material. Consecu- 
tively numbered for accurate con- 
trol, the sets are in continuous 
strips to feed continuously into 
typewriter or business machine. 


Serving Business for More than Fifty Years 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 


FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS SE ET Fem 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
AND REGISTER FORMS 





Memphis Controllers Meet to Discuss 
Organization of Local Control 


The possibility of local 
Control in Memphis brought together for 
»1 controllers at a 


Peabody Hotel, 


organizing a 
discussion a group of 
luncheon meeting in the 

Memphis, on May 18 
O. K Earp, Vice President of the 
Union National Bank and Trust Com 
pany, was host, having arranged the meet 
which E. J. House, Vice President 

and ( omptroller of the bank, presided 


no t 
ny, a 


In attendance were two of the national 
Chris 
and 


rs ot the Controllers Institute: 
tian | Jarchow, Vice President 
Comptroller of International Harvester 
Chicago, who is chairman of 
board of directors; and 
Vice President of 
Bank of St. Louis, 
Institute's 


othice 


Company 
the Institute's 
Harry F. Harrington, 
Boatsmen’s National 
who is vice president of the 
mid-west central region 

Two local Institute members were also 
present: E. W. Bourke, Secretary of Amer- 
ican Snutf Co., and Ray A. Likley, Con- 
troller of Fruchauf-Carter Division of 
Fruchaut Trailer Company 

Representing the National Othce was 
Harvey M. Kelley 


the Institute 


Assistant Secretary of 
attendan C George 
Comptroller of Anderson Tully 
ot Bry-€ lock 


Others in were: 
Beggs 


Company: W. R 


Grove 


Harrelson, 
Bouton Led 


Mercantile Company; C. A 
Controller of Plough, In 
better, Secretary of William R 
Dry Goods Company; W. S. Jackson, 
Auditor of Union Planters National Bank 
& Trust Company; George V. McLean, 
Auditor of National Bank of Commerce; 
Hubert New, Secretary-Treasurer of Strat- 
ton-Warren Hardware Company; L. G 
Ost, Secretary-Treasurer of Layne & Bow 
fer, doc. i, E.Scott; First 
National Bank; George J. Sortet, Control- 
ler of Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
of Tennessee; W. T. Strickland, Treas- 
urer of B. Lowenstein & Brothers, Inc 
R. W. Van Horn, of J. Goldsmith & Sons 
Company; D. L. Valentine, Comptroller 
ot The John Gerber Company ; and J. H. 
Worman, Controller of E. L. Bruce Com- 
pany. 

Mr. House called upon Mr. Jarchow 
and Mr. Harrington, as well as Mr. Kel- 
ley, to tell about the Institute and advan- 
tages of membe rship In it, whereupon it 
was decided that a Control in Memphis 
was both possible and desirable. 

An Organization Committee was then 
made up with Mr. House as temporary 
chairman, Mr. Harrelson as secretary, and 
Mr. Ost 


Cashier of 


Moore 
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Depreciation and Depletion Studies 
Valuations and Appraisals 
Organization and Business Reports 
Securities Registration Investigations 
Design and Construction 
Industrial Engineering 


Ford, Bacon & Yavis 


Engineers 
39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Wage Boosts Given in 
95% of New Contracts 


Despite lay-offs and cut workwecks, 
more than 95 per cent of the employers 
negotiating contracts with unions are 
granting wage increases which average 
close to nine cents an hour. This ts the 
highlight of a survey of the fourth 
round of wage boosts at mid-point and 
was conducted by the wage research 
staff of the “Employee Relations Bul- 
letin,’” a management information serv- 
ice published by the National Foreman’s 
Institute, which specializes in research 
and publications on labor relations and 
supervisory development subjects. 

The latest analysis covers over 1,200 
wage settlements negotiated between 
unions and employers and includes the 
period from March 1 until April 15 
The Institute's findings reveal: 


1. The decreases in the cost of living 
since last fall have not stopped the up- 
ward movement of wages as a result of 
collective bargaining. The nine cents an 
hour figure which had marked the fourth 
round from its very beginning last Sep- 
tember has been maintained despite a gen- 
erally downward trend in the cost of liv- 


ing 


2. Only three per cent of the settlements 
result in either wage cuts or “no in- 
creases. The General Motors cost of liv- 
ing cut of two cents an hour has remained 
the outstanding deviation from the wage 
rise pattern. The GM Formula did not 


develop into a trend. 


3. In cases where negotiations result in 
no wage increases, 80 per cent of the em- 
ployers are giving additional fring? bene- 
fits in the form of extra holidays with pay 
and expanded vacations. 


i. Pension plans are 
fourth round settlements in 
number for the first time, but percentage- 
wise the figure is still very small. A little 
over two per cent of the employers are 
initiating retirement plans. Most of these 
pension benefits are of the non contribu- 
tory kind which means that the employers 
are carrying the entire costs. 


appearing in 
significant 


5. Twenty-three per cent of the agree- 
ments settle for more than nine cents an 
hour average. These above-average settle- 
ments occur mostly in non-manufacturing 
industries, where raises in the construc 
tion industry alone come to a 20 cents an 


hour average. 


6. Increases of five cents an hour or Jess 
are on the rise. During the first’ three 
rounds the one to five cent an hour settle- 
ment rarely appeared, but in the fourth 
round, 23 per cent of the boosts are in 
the five cents an hour and under category. 





Good Markets Aid 
South's Industry 


Good markets, available materials, 
and labor supply are the major reasons 
why the South is rapidly becoming one 
of the nation’s leading manufacturing 
regions. The National Planning Asso- 
ciation's Committee of the South bases 
this conclusion on an analysis of the 
decisions of executives of 88 large cor- 
porations who have located new indus- 
tries—many of them representing 1n- 
vestments of over $10 million—in 13 
southern states since the end of the war. 

Surprising information turned up by 
the analysis, the Committee believes, is 
that new plants usually were not after 
cheap labor. Of the three industrial as- 
sets of the South which constituted ma- 
jor attractions, good markets was given 
as the most important reason; available 
materials ranked second; and labor sup- 
ply was third. The supply of labor, low 
labor turnover and absenteeism, and 
satisfactory labor attitudes were more 
important to the companies studied than 
the South's allegedly cheap labor. 

‘New Industry Comes to the South” 
is the first report issued by the NPA 
Committee of the South, which 1s com- 
posed of 56 leaders in the South's agri- 
culture, education, finance, 
government, industry, labor, press, and 
radio. The detailed analysis on which 
this pamphlet is based was made under 
the guidance of an Industrial Subcom- 
mittee by Dr. Glenn McLaughlin and 
Dr. Stefan Robock. Dr. McLaughlin 
now is Chief Economist of the National 
Security Resources Board, and Dr. Ro- 
bock is in Boston with the Antitrust 
Division of the U. S. Department of 


Justice 


business, 


Public Is Uncertain about 
Effect of Higher Taxes 


President Truman's request for a $4 
billion boost in taxes is regarded as a 
threat to business by 35 per cent of the 
urban public, reports a recent Psycho- 
logical Barometer survey made with 5,000 
personal interviews from coast to coast. 

Evidently the mere threat of higher 
taxes which may or may not come is a 
threat to business in the opinion of a sub- 
stantial number of the population. Men 
are more likely to think that this threat 
will make business worse (38 per cent) 
than women (31 per cent). 

Management and professional and white 
collar groups more often thought that the 
tax boost would make business worse than 
did factory skilled and unskilled workers. 

The survey was conducted under the 
general direction of The Psychological 
Corporation of New York , 





New York, N. Y. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





ALEXANDER & ALEXANDER 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS—CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


INSURANCE COUNSELLORS TO 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
London, England 


Baltimore, Md. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Chicago, Ill. 








Tax Changes Urged to Stimulate Incentive 


The burden of the public debt will be 
easier to bear if the country takes every 
possible step to preserve and to increase 
the dynamic energy of its economic life, 
the Committee on Public Debt Policy, 
headed by W. Randolph Burgess, stated 
recently. 

In a book titled “Our National Debt 
Its History and Its Meaning Today,’ the 
committee lists five points as vital for 
successful debt management. The fifth of 
these—and the one which holds the other 
four together—points to the need for a 
dynamic national economic policy. 

After each great war in the past, 
Britain and the United States, unlike 
some other countries, bore their debts well 
because in those “the force of 
enterprise was so powerful and produc 
tion and incomes grew so rapidly that 
there were ample means to pay debt 
charges,’ the committee said 

It needs no clairvoyance to see that 


nations 


one of the greatest obstacles to produc- 
tivity in the United States is the present 
tax system,” the added. “It 
penalizes extra effort and removes incen 
tive for going the extra mile. In wartime 


committee 
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high tax rates could not be avoided; in 
peacetime they are destructive and repres 
sive and should be reduced, as rapidly as 
is consistent with sound fiscal policy.” 

The other four points in the commit- 
tee’s program are: (1) control the budget ; 
(2) reduce the debt; (3) distribute the 
debt more widely; and (4) restore flex- 
ible interest rates. 

All talk of debt policy is idle unless the 
national budget is brought under control, 
the committee insisted. 

Debt reduction policy should be related 
to the state of business activity, the com- 
mittee said. 

A heavy retirement of debt in time of 
prosperity would tend to check overex- 
pansion and inflationary tendencies, while 
less retirement in times of adversity would 
burden of taxation and aid 
recovery, it said 

To give monetary authorities more free 
dom in determining credit policies, flex- 
ibility must be restored to interest rates, 
it pointed out. “Rates must have more 
scope for performing their economic func- 
tion of adjusting the supply of savings 
to the demand for investment funds.”’ 


relieve the 
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JaMEs F. Tooter, Comptroller of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Division ot The Sperry 
Corporation, New York, has also been 
named Treasurer. A certified public ac- 
countant, Mr. Toole joined the Sperry 
Corporation in 1937 Transferring to the 
Gyroscope Division in 1941 as assistant 
to the for manufacturing, 
he became director of pricing and esti- 
mating in 1944. He was made Comptrol- 

1944 and 
Mr. Toole is a member of the Con- 


vice president 


ler in a principal officer in 
1947 


trollers Institute of America 


JARCHOW, Vice President 
Har- 


vester Company, Chicago, has been elected 
| 


CHRISTIAN I 
and Comptroller of International 
a Director of the Mantle Company of 
America. Mr. Jarchow is chairman of the 

Controllers In- 


board of directors of the 


stitute of America 


Emit F. STARAL, Secretary and Treas 
Grosset & Dunlap, New York, 
and a member of the Controllers Institute, 
has been elected to the Board of Directors 
of Wonder Books, Inc., a Delaware 
corporation formed as the result of the 
purchase by Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., and 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, of the 25c. Wonder Books for 
Children, heretofore distributed by Ran- 
dom Hous¢ , 


urer Of 


ncw 


L. D. Coates, formerly Comptroller of 
the Birmingham Trust National Bank, 
Birmingham, Ala., has been advanced to 
Vice President 

GeorGE H. ALBACH has succeeded the 
late Epwarp A. CLANCY as Comptroller 
of the New York Central System. Mr. Al- 
bach has been Assistant Comptroller since 
1941, and has served the New York Cen- 
1906 when he joined its Chicago 


lerk 


tral sine 


ottice as a ticket 


R. Oakes, formerly Assist- 
reasurer, has been elected Treasurer 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp., Detroit 


a member of the Controllers 


THEODOR! 
ant T 
of the 
Mr. Oakes is 
Institute 

At the same time tt was announced that 
GEORGE C. PHELPS Vice 
dent ind Tre been 


Vice President 


tormer Presi- 


has re-elected 


asurel 
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C. D. MarsHAaLt, Controller of Eagle 
Pencil Company, New York, has been 
elected president of the New York € hap- 
ter of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants for 1949-50. Mr. Marshall is 
a member of the Controllers Institute 


J. F. WorssNER has become Controller 
of Great Lakes Carbon Corporation, New 
York. Mr. Woessner, a member of the 
Controllers Institute, was formerly con- 


nected with RCA Victor, Camden, N. J. 


JOHN C. NaAytor, Vice President of 
Pet Milk Company, St. Louis, has recently 
been elected a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
Associates, a na- 
tional organiza- 
tion. Its member- 
ship ts limited 
to 200 members 
of Phi Beta 
Kappa who 
“have demon- 
strated by 
present position 
that they have 
not defaulted on 
their election to 
Phi Beta Kappa, but have accepted the re- 
sponsibility of public-spirited American 


their 


citizens The purpose of the Associates 
is to foster and advance the welfare of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society and the ideals for 
which it stands. 

Mr. Naylor is a past president of the 
Controllers Institute of America and ts 
currently serving on the Advisory Council 
of the Institute. He is also a 
the Centrollership Foundation 


trustee of 


C. W. RETNAUER, a member of the 
Controllers Institute, has become Comp- 
troller of The Derby Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Derby, Conn. Mr. Retnauer was 
previously Treasurer of the Ogden Cor- 
poration, New York 


t 

Jupson G. Hype has been appointed 
Controller of Sperry Products, Inc., Dan- 
bury, Conn. 


Harvey M. Eicu has been promoted 
to Assistant Treasurer and Comptroller of 
the Wayne Pump Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Mr. a member of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America 


Eich is 
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H. D. RATHBUN, formerly Comptrol- 
ler, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer of 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Tren- 
ton, N. J., has been appointed Secretary- 
Treasurer. C. W. SNYDER, formerly As- 
sistant Comptroller, has been appointed 
Comptroller and Assistant Secretary. Both 
Mr. Rathbun and Mr. Snyder are mem- 
bers of the Controllers Institute 


NEAL J. ANDERSON is now with Ford 
Motor Company as Assistant Group Ac- 
counting Executive with offices in Dear- 
born, Mich. Mr. Anderson, a member of 
the Controllers Institute, was tormerly 
Comptroller of Gunnison Homes, Inc., 


New Albany, Ind. 


BENJAMIN M. Rivers, JR.. formerly 
with Remington Rand, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., has joined Glenmore Distilleries 
Company, Louisville. Mr, Rivers is a mem- 
ber of the Controllers Institute. 


ALBERT J. MCLAUGHLIN has recently 
been elected Secretary and Treasurer of 
Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc.. Boston. 
Mr. McLaughlin joined the company in 
1929 as Assistant Comptroller, becoming 
Comptroller in 1933. On his election to 
his present ofhce the duties of Comptrol- 
ler were combined with Secretary and 
Treasurer. Mr. McLaughlin holds mem- 
bership certificate number 578 in the Con- 
trollers Institute of America, having been 
clected to membership in January 1936 


J. T. Lerrwicu, Secretary and Control- 
ler of the F. W. Woolworth Company, 
New York, has been elected to the Board 
of Directors. Mr. Leftwich has served with 
Wooiworth for 36 years. 


THOMAS L. EvANs, chairman of the 
Committee on Social Security of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America, was one of 
the speakers at the May 25 conference on 
social security held under the auspices of 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
Mr. Evans, who is currently on leave from 
his position as Treasurer of J. N. Adam & 
Company, Buffalo, to conduct surveys of 
the policies and operations of the New 
York State Department of Labor, served 
as chairman of panel discussions on “'So- 
cial Security Thinking” at both the recent 
Eastern and Midwestern Conferences of 
the Controllers Institute. 


Ropert G. DUNLOP, President of Sun 
Oil Company, Philadelphia, and a former 
director of the Philadelphia Control of 
the Controllers Institute, was a guest 
speaker at the general session of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board in 
New York on May 25. Mr. Dunlop, to- 
gether with H. E. HUMPHREYS, JR., Pres- 
ident of U. S. Rubber Company, and 
HUGHSTON M. McBain, Board Chair- 
man of Marshall Field and Company, dis- 
cussed “A Program for Averting Social- 
ism. 





Ropert H. MeystreE has severed his 
connection with the Beacon Milling Com- 
pany, Cayuga, N. Y., where he has been 
Executive Accountant, in order to accept 
the position of Controller with Gorham 
Manufacturing Company, Providence, 
R. I. Mr. Meystre is a member of the 
Controllers Institute. 


Noe E. Keever, Vice President of 
Finance and Accounting, Marathon Cor- 
poration, Rothschild, Wisc., recently ad- 

dressed students 
in the course 
on ‘'Investment 
Principles” at 
the University 
of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Keeler’s sub- 
ject was ‘The 
Importance of 
Good Manage- 
ment to the In- 
vestor.’’ Mr. 
Keeler ts a past 
national director of the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America and served during 1947- 
i8 as chairman of the Institute's Budget 
and Finance Committee 


M. A. AHLBERG, formerly Comptrol- 
ler, has been named Cashier of the Amert- 
can National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


MicHAEL E. Harris, formerly Assistant 
Treasurer of The Esmond Mills Incorpo- 
rated, New York, is now associated with 
Snyder & Black, Inc., New York. Mr. 
Harris is a member of the Controllers In- 
stitute. 


RICHARD C. HUELSMAN now holds the 
title of Vice President as well as Comp- 
troller of the Central National Bank of 
Cleveland. Mr. Huelsman, who is a mem- 
ber of the Controllers Institute, has served 
the bank as Comptroller since May 1940. 
He began banking at the age of 16 in Chi- 
cago and subsequently served in banks in 
Cincinnati and Detroit, joining his present 
company in Cleveland after 
Vice President and Treasurer of Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Co. 


service as 


JeRALD S. HANKs, Controller of the Le- 
high Coal and Navigation Company, has 
been elected president of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the Institute of Internal Audi- 
tors. Mr. Hanks ts a member of the Con- 
trollers Institute 


JOHN W. Hutcuins has been named 
Comptroller of the Lucas County Bank, 
Toledo, O. 


GeorGE L. PALMER, Treasurer of W1l- 
lys-Overland Motors, Toledo, O., and 
member of the Controllers Institute of 
America, was recently chosen a Vice Presi- 
dent of the Willys-Overland Export Cor- 
poration 


THOMAS B. Nos Le has been elected 
Treasurer of Stockham Valves & Fittings, 
Inc., Birmingham, Ala., which he previ- 
ously served as Assistant Treasurer. Mr. 
Noble is a member of the Controllers 
Institute. 


SIDNEY FREAD is now Treasurer of In- 
ternational Latex Corporation, Dover, 
Del. Mr. Fread, a member of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America, was formerly 
Controller of Publix Shirt Corporation, 


New York. 


RoBert W. VoGet has become Audi 
tor of Champion Spark Plug Company, 
Toledo, O. A member of the Controllers 
Institute of America, Mr. Vogel formerly 
served as Comptroller of The Buckeye 
Traction Ditcher Company, Findlay, O. 


SPENCER L. Lott has been named 
Controller of Smith-Douglass Company, 
Inc., Norfolk, Va. For the past several 
months Mr. Lott retained by 
this company in a consulting Capacity pre- 
liminary to the establishment of the con- 
trollership position. Mr. Lott, a member 
of the Controllers Institute of America, 


has been 


was formerly Controller of Queen Anne 
Candy Company, Hammond, Ind. 


JOHN A. REDFIELD, member of the 
Controllers Institute, is now Controller of 
the Northwest Door Company, Tacoma, 
Wash. Mr. Redfield was formerly Con- 
troller of Anemostat Corporation of 
America, West Hartford, Conn. 


Harry S. ApTER has been appointed 
Controller of National Shirt Shops, Inc., 
New York, to PHILLIPS CHyY- 
NOWETH, member of the Controllers In 
stitute, who died last December 


succe ed 


BEN O. HARMON, Auditor of Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
has transferred from Louisville, Ky., to 
Columbia, $. C. Mr. Harmon is a member 
of the Controllers Institute. 


LAMAR J. Oris has joined Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, as General 
Accountant. Mr. Otis, a member of the 
Controllers Institute, was formerly Comp 
troller of Liggett Spring & Axle Company, 
Monongahela, Pa 


MartTIN H. PARKINSON, former Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Company, Allentown, Pa., has been 
named Controller of The United Gas 
Improvement Company, Philadelphia. In 
the utility field for 25 years, Mr. Parkin- 
son was Comptroller ‘of Penn Central 
Light & Power Company, Altoona, from 
1925 to 1937. He ts a member of the 
Controllers Institute of America, holding 
membership certificate number 461 by 
virtue of election in April 1935 
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JOHN H. MacDonaL_p, Administrative 
Vice President of the National Broad- 
casting Company, New York, has been 
elected vice president of the finance divi- 
sion of the American Management Asso- 
ciation. In addition, he becomes a member 
of the board of the association. Mr. Mac- 
Donald served as president of the Con- 
trollers Institute 1946-47 and as chairman 
of the board 1947-48. 


R. E. Dewey has been advanced from 
Comptroller to Cashier and Treasurer of 
the Kanawha Valley Bank, Charleston, 
W. Va. 


CALVIN A. NICHOLS is now with the 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadel phia. 
Mr. Nichols, a member of the Controllers 
Institute, was formerly Acting Treasurer- 
Controller of American Meter Company, 
Inc., New York 


and 
j 


anda 


Leo H. SpANYOL, Controller 
Frep W. Hautau, Vice President 
Treasurer, have been elected to the Board 
of Directors of the C. I. T. Financial 
Corporation, New York. Mr. Spanyol has 
been Controller of the corporation since 
1934 


PauLt A. MARTIN, formerly Assistant 
Treasurer, has been named Treasurer of 
the Johnston Foil Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis. The company previously 
did business as the Johnston Tin Foil & 
Metal Company. Mr. Martin is a member 
of the Controllers Institute of America. 


Louis KLEIN, previously Secretary and 
Controller of 
American Safety 
Razor Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was re- 
cently 
Treasurer 


elected 

and 

Controller as 

well as a mem- 

ber of the Board 

of Directors of 

the firm. Mr. 

Klein, who has 

been with the company since it was or- 
ganized in 1919, is a member of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America. 


MATTHEW J. PLODIN EC has been ap- 
pointed acting Controller of Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air, Inc 
Lro R. GILLERAN who has resigned. Mr 
Plodinec was formerly executive assistant 
to Mr. Gilleran 


to succeed 


ALLEN C. Ritz, Controller and Treas- 
urer of Rollway Bearing Company, has 
been elected treasurer of the Association 
of the Workers for the Blind, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Mr. Ritz, a member of the Control 
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lers Institute of America, recently com- 
pleted the operation of streamlining the 
financial and working statements of the 
Association. 


Ropert W. WHITE nas been appointed 
Controller cf A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., 
New York, manufacturers of Gulistan 
carpets. He was formerly Assistant Con- 
troller 


KENNETH J. PLANT has been named 
Comptroller of Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute. A 1934 graduate of RPI, Mr. Plant 
has been associated with its treasurer's of- 
fice since 1935, and was made Auditor 
several years ago. As Comptroller he suc- 
ceeds the late W1LLIAM B. O’NEILI 


WaLTER M. TORGERSEN has_ been 
elected Secretary and Controller of the 


General Instrument Corporation. 


Ben D. Back, Vice President and 
Treasurer of James McCreery & Company, 
New York, and JAMeEs J. Doran, Treas- 
and Controller of Davison-Paxon 
Company, Atlanta, appeared on the pro 
gram of the Controllers’ Congress of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
held in June. Mr 


urer 


Black served as a SeS- 


President Siddall Initiated as 
Honorary Beta Alpha Psi 


Presidents of the five major national ac- 
counting organizations initiated as 
honorary members of Beta Alpha Psi, na- 
tional profes- 
sional account- 
ing fraternity, in 
formal  cere- 
monies con- 
ducted by the 
Omicron chapter 
of Ohio State 
University on 
May 21. The 
formal initiation 
is held yearly in 
conjunction with 
the annual Insti- 
tute on Accounting sponsored by the Ac- 
counting Department of Ohio State Uni- 
versity College of Commerce. 

Initiated as honorary members were: 
K. Y. Siddall, president of the Contrallers 
Institute of America, and Comptroller of 
The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincin- 
nati; Percival Brundage, president of the 
American Institute of Accountants, New 
York: Clinton W. Bennett, president ot 
the National Association of Cost Account- 
ints, Boston; Arthur Child, president of 
the Institute of Internal Auditors, To- 
ronto, Canada; and Robert L. Dixon, pres- 
Americen Accounting Asso 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


were 


K. Y. SIDDALL 


ident of the 


Clatror 
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sion chairman while Mr. Doran took part 
in a panel presentation, “So You Are 
Going to Have a Branch Store.’ Both Mr. 
Black and Mr. Doran are members of the 
Controllers Institute. 


FRANCIS B. CUMMINGS, Secretary and 
Controller of North American Cement 
Corporation, New York, has been elected 
a Director of the company 


EDGAR K. MILLER ts now Treasurer of 
North American Cement ( Orporation, 
New York. A member of the Controllers 
Institute of America, Mr. Miller formerly 
held the title of Controller 


ARTHUR P. BROWN has accepted the 
position of General Controller of the 
E. W. Bliss Company, Toledo, O., as of 
June 1. Mr. Brown, a member of the 
Boston Control of the Controllers Insti- 
tute, was formerly Controller of H & B 
American Machine Company, Pawtucket, 


R. I 


RUDOLPH OSTENGAARD, formerly As- 
sistant Cashier, is now Assistant Vice 
President of California Bank, Los An- 
geles. Mr. Ostengaard is a member of the 
Controllers Institute of America. 


S. S. ADAIR was recently named Treas- 
urer of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, which he had served 
as Controller since 1947. 


ARTHUR F. SCHUCK ts General 
Treasurer of Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. Previously Mr. Schuck, 
a member of the Controllers Institute, 
held the position of Controller with 
Joseph N. Eisendrath Company, Chicago. 


now 


NicHoLas B. OLeEKsiw, Controller of 
Macy's, San Francisco, has been appointed 
to the position of Treasurer. Mr. Oleksiw 
was formerly Director and Treasurer of 
the William Hengerer Co., Buffalo, be- 
fore becoming affliated with Macy's in 
May 1948. 


H. W. Proucx, formerly Finance Of- 
ficer of Pan American World Airways in 
New York, is now connected with the 
Golden State Company of San Francisco 
in the capacity of Assistant Comptroller. 
Mr. Proulx is a member of the Contrel- 
lers Institute 


Roy D. GUERNSEY has been appointed 
Vice President and Controller of Block & 
Kuhl Co., Peoria, Ill. Mr. Guernsey 
formerly held the position of Controller 
and Assistant Treasurer at R. H. White 
Co., Boston. In his new capacity he suc- 
ceeds SIDNEY A. NANGLI 
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John F. Kenna passed away at Presby- 
terian Hospital in Chicago on May 11. 
Mr. Kenna was taken ill suddenly late at 
night with a heart attack and was removed 
to the hospital where he died a few hours 
later. He would have been 80 years of age 
July 8. 

Mr. Kenna retired in 1938 as Control- 
ler of Stein, Hall & Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago, where he had served in that capacity 
since the position was created in 1932. 
He joined the company originally in 1919 
as an accountant, after previous connec- 
tion with Stein, Hirsch & Co. and with 
French, Potter & Wilson. 

Mr. Kenna was the 1,000th member of 
the Controllers Institute of America, hav- 
ing been elected to membership in April 
1938. 


Spencer E. Twist, Treasurer of the 
Colonial Optical Company, Inc., New 
York, died June 1 in Hackensack Hos- 
pital. Mr. Twist, who lived at 43 East 
Passaic Avenue, Rutherford, N.J., was 
+8. 

Mr. had been with 
pany for 12 years, prior to which he 
served with Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
New York, and with the First National 
Bank, Jersey City, N.J. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Marie Becker Twist; two sons, Lee and 
John; his mother, Mrs. Minnie Twist; 
a sister, Mrs. Ralph B. Blackman; and 
a brother, Arthur. 

Elected to membership in the Control- 
lers Institute of America in October 
1945, Mr. Twist held membership cer- 
tificate number 3456. 


Twist his com- 





ime 


First Quad-Control Meeting Held June 3 


The first Quad-Control Meeting of up- 
per New York State and nearby Controls 
was held at the Monroe Country Club, 
Rochester, on June 3. Participating Con- 
trols were Rochester, which was host for 
the occasion, Syracuse, Buffalo, and Ham- 
ilton, Ontario. 

Heretofore a Tri-Control Meeting, the 
gathering was augmented this year by the 
addition of the newly formed Hamilton 
Control. 

After the greeting and welcome by 
Harold A. Ketchum, president of the 
Rochester Control, and Controller of 
Fasco Industries, Inc., brief expressions 
of gratitude to the host Control were 
made by William A. Watkins, president 
of the Buffalo Control; by Fred F. Hoyt, 
president of the Syracuse Control; and by 
William B. Gay, president of the Hamil- 
ton Control. Mr. Watkins ts Controller 
and Assistant Treasurer of Hewitt Rubber 
Division, Hewitt-Robins, Inc., while Mr. 
Hoyt is Vice President and Treasurer of 
Carrier Corporation, and Mr. Gay is Vice 
President and Comptroller of Interna- 
tional Harvester Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Illness Named Primary 


Sickness of the individual worker is 
listed as the cause of most of the absen- 
teeism in 95 per cent of the companies 
recently surveyed by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board on reasons why 
workers stay home. Three per cent of the 
companies list “long hours for extended 
periods’ as the primary cause for absen- 
teeism, and the remaining two per cent re- 
port ‘lack of interest in the job” as the 
principal reason why their employes fail 
to report. 

The next most important reasons ad- 
vanced for absenteeism in more than 60 
per cent of the companies are illness and 
death in the employe’s family and per- 
sonal matters such as weddings, dentist 
and business appointments, and muiscel- 
lanecous home obligations. Frequently 
mentioned by the cooperators in the sur- 
vey were transportation difficulties, in- 
juries, housing conditions, oversleeping, 
lack of control of liberal sickness plans 
and “over-indulgence.”’ 

Although the incidence of sickness on 
the rate of absenteeism is heavy, half of 
the replies make no reference to efforts 
to bring about improvement in the health 
of employes and their families. Among 
the 50 per cent whose health improve- 
ment activities are reported as having 
succeeded in reducing absenteeism, the 
value of the company’s visiting nurse is 
stressed most frequently. 

The most successful way to reduce ab- 
senteeism, according to almost 50 per 


sa samen ein rece whim aT ll 


Luncheon at the Club was followed by 
golf and other entertainment. Paul J 
Kremer, Assistant Treasurer of The Buf- 
falo Slag Co., Inc., turned in the best 
golf score for the day. 

Highlight of the program was dinner 
speaker K. Y. Siddall, national president 
of the Controllers Institute, and Comp- 
troller of The Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany, Cincinnati 

Distribution of door prizes concluded 
the program with everyone in attendance 
recely ing such gifts as camefas, projectors, 
heaters, binoculars, Lo-Level Circulators, 
playing cards, etc. Prizes were donated by 
member companies of the Rochester Con- 
trol 

The committee responsible for the pro- 
gram consisted of John W. Hixson, Con- 
troller of Max Lowenthal and Sons, who 
served as chairman; Harold S. Kuhns, 
Secretary-Treasurer and Controller of The 
Haloid Company; Robert N. Peck, Comp 
troller of Tobin Packing Co., Inc.; Har- 
old E. Rowles, Assistant Treasurer of 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corporation ; 
and James A. Trainor, Comptroller of 
Commercial Controls Corporation 


Absenteeism Factor 


cent of the executives queried, is “‘to 
make the supervisor entirely responsible 
for the attendance record of his group 

It was repeatedly pointed out that it 1s 
the supervisor who is best acquainted 
with the individuals under his super- 
vision; and who, in the final analysis, 
must stimulate the employe’s job interest 

The experience of nearly one third of 
the cooperators indicates that formal dis- 
ciplinary action in case of irregular at- 
tendance is ‘‘one of the most effective 
particularly in the case of un- 
excused absences.’ The number of warn- 
ings varies from one to four before the 
habitual offender is dismissed from the 
payroll. Of these, the most common is, 
“three strikes and you're out.” 

One out of every nine companies in- 
cludes their sick-benefit plans under their 
“successful methods of reducing absea- 
teeism.”” In about half of these, the plans 
are operated by mutual benefit associa- 
tions. Employes who are elected as off- 
cers of the associations in these companies 
successfully bring pressure to bear on 
fellow employes who are inclined to 
take advantage of the plan. In the other 
half, liberal sick-benefit plans, under 
which absenteeism increased soon after 
their inauguration, have been changed so 
that payments start only after a “waiting 
period.” 


controls 
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Complements 


Wase you come right 
down to it, there is only one 
difference between an un- 
biased survey of your insur- 
ance affairs and an audit of 
your accounts. Both are pre- 
cautionary measures and 
both are concerned with 
your financial position. 
However, the audit estab- 
lishes your financial position 
as is, whereas an insurance 
survey determines what it 
may be if your assets or earn- 
ing capacity are destroyed or 
injured by casualties. One 


complements the other. 


JOHN R. BLADES | 


Insurance Adviser 
744 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


Established 1926 


NO INSURANCE SOLD 











Other methods of reducing absenteeism 
reported as having proved successful in- 
clude: improving working conditions, 
liberality in permitting changes in shifts 
for temporary periods and emergencies, 
making attendance a factor in merit-rating 
plans, and colored cards for absentees in 
time-clock racks. 

Poster appeals to employes aimed at 
reducing absenteeism is the method con- 
sidered least effective by the largest single 
group of cooperators. Other ineffective 
controls mentioned include oral appeals 
to large groups of employes, banners or 
insignia placed in winning departments, 
and special rewards for good attendance 
such as extra vacation days, etc. 
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Positions Wanted 


Controller—Executive Accountant 


Executive accountant presently em- 
twelve years of heavy in- 


ployed otters 
experience in 


dustrial and 
executive capacity, functioning as part 
of top management group, and five years 
of public accounting experience as super- 
Practical experience in- 
committee functions, 


diversified 


vising senior. 


cludes executive 


financial planning, salary administration 
and organization planning; development 
of manufacturing expansion, and cost re- 
duction programs ; pe analyzing 


and interpreting costs, budgets, inventory 
and cost control, all phases of general ac- 
counting, internal auditing, systems, pro- 
cedures, taxes, financial and cost reports. 
Certified Public Accountant. Age 45. 
Salary $15,000-$18,000. Address: Box 
763, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Financial Executive—Treasurer- 
Controller 

Institute member seeks responsible po- 

ability. 

costs, 


sition executive 


i requiring top 
Thoroughly qualified in finances, 
budgets, internal auditing, insurance, in- 
control, credits and collections, 
general accounting, fi- 
SEC reports. Twenty- 
five years of exceptional broad experience 
n handling complicated organizational 
problems, coordination of systems and in- 
ternal controls. Excellent record. Address: 
Box 862, THE CONTROLLER, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ventory 
ind ali phases of 

} 
and 


1 
nancial cost 


} 


Treasurer—Controller 
Executive Assistant 


Aggressive member of top management 
functioning as head of finance and 
manufacturing 
Orporation secks similar position, or that 


Wide 


group 


control divisions of large 


of assistant to major exccutive 
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practical experience in management con- 
trol procedures, budgets, accounting, costs, 
taxes, systems, finance, credits, merchan- 
dising, manufacturing operations, and cor- 
porate matters. Excellent education, per- 
sonality, and appearance. Will relocate. 
Member of the Controllers Institute. Ad- 
dress: Box 918, THE CONTROLLER, One 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, 
NEY. 


Assistant Controller—Treasurer 


Member of the Controllers Institute 
seeks responsible position. Experience in- 
cludes fourteen years of auditing, account- 
ing, systems, and procedures Bis. Pe. 
and LL.B. Age 37, married, three depend- 
ents. Salary open, free to relocate. Prefer 
South. Address: Box 955, THE CONTROL- 
LER, One East Forty-Second Street, New 


York 17, New York. 


Assistant Treasurer—Controller 
Forty-seven years of age 
in public accounting 
sistant controller for two nationally known 
Christian—member  Con- 
trollers Institute. Address: Box 956, THI 
CONTROLLER, One East Forty-Second 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


seven years 
fourteen years as- 


C orporations 


Controller—Executive Accountant 

College graduate and member of the 
Controllers Institute interested in obtain- 
ing position as controller or executive ac- 
countant. Has had many years of training 
and experience as controller, assistant 
treasurer of large manufacturing industry, 
and in federal income taxes, and also five 
years of public accounting experience. Has 
installed and supervised systems for con- 
budgets and financial 
western or southern 
location. Address: Box 957, THE CON- 
rROLLER, One East Forty-Second Street, 


New York 17, New York 


trols, reporting 


Prefers midwest, 


Executive Officer—Vice President 

To company requiring qualified assist 
ance can offer experien¢e of three reor 
ganizations, all phases financial, sales, and 
operational. Capable of analyses and de 
termination of facts for establishment of 
financial and administrative policies lead- 
ing to increased profits. Can execute or 
ders and will personally make decisions 
now employed. Ad- 
CONTROLLER, One 
New York 17 


Institute member 
Box 958, THI 
Forty-Second Street, 
York. 


dress 
East 
Ne Ww 


Controller—Treasurer or 
Assistant 
Executive accountant desires 


with a manufacturing concern as control- 


position 


ler or treasurer, or related executive re- 
sponsibility. Over twenty years progres 
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sive accounting and financial experience in 
metal goods manufacturing industry, serv- 
ing in positions of assistant treasurer and 
clerk, auditor, chief accountant, following 
various duties under accounting and _fi- 
nance. Broad experience in general ac- 
counting, financial statements, cost ac- 
counting and budgets including analysis 
and interpretation to assist management 
in controlling operations, internal audit- 
ing, federal and state tax returns, office 
management. Controllers Institute mem- 
ber. Age 46, married. Salary $7,500- 
$8,000. Free to relocate. Available imme- 
diately. Address: Box 959, THE COoN- 
TROLLER, One East Forty-Second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Treasurer 
Executive Accountant 

Twenty years experience as manage- 
ment counsellor, controller, secretary, 
treasurer, credit manager, office manager. 
Thorough knowledge of manufacturing 
and process accounting, internal auditing, 
cost systems and budgets, single and multi- 
unit operations. Experienced in preparing 
all types of financial statements and _re- 
ports and in the negotiation of compli- 
cated credit arrangements. Credit, colle 
tion and inventory control experience 
insure efficient use of working capital 
Have created, revised, and installed office 
and accounting systems, and written pro 
cedure manuals. Have installed and used 
punch card tabulating equipment. B.S. in 
Econ., Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania. Age 41, married. Address 
Box 960, THE CONTROLLER, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y 


Treasurer—Controller 

Assistant to President 
Member of the Controllers Institute 
desires a new connection as treasurer, con 
troller, or assistant to president. Previ 
ously held controller 
business manager of known organizations, 


and 


positions as 
Eighteen years of diversified experience in 
manufacturing, selling, research and pub- 
lic accounting. Competent in general man- 
agement, finance, budgets, forecasting, 
office Management, personnel, cost ac- 
counting, general accounting, taxes, in 
surance, credit and collections, market and 
price analysis, systems and procedures 
Excellent personality and appearance. Col 
lege education. Age 38, married. Salary 
dependent upon responsibility and op 
portunity. Address: Box 961, THE Con- 
TROLLER, One East Forty-Second Street, 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Treasurer 
Executive Accountant 
A Controllers Institute member, pres- 
ently employed in East, desires to locate 
in South or West. Twenty years expert- 
ence in public utility accounting, with op- 
erating and holding companies. Thor- 
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oughly qualified in general and corporate 
accounting, federal and state taxes, FPC 
and other regulatory commission reports, 
internal auditing, budgets, statistics, in- 
surance, personnel, office management 
and procedures, and reports for manage- 
ment. Also some utility operating expert- 
ence. College graduate. Married. Salary 
dependent upon location, responsibilities, 
and opportunity. Address: Box 962, TH! 
CONTROLLER, One East Forty-Second 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Assistant Controller 

Executive accountant with thirty years 
diversitted public and industrial experi- 
ence desires a responsible accounting 
position where experience, ability and 
aggressiveness can be fully utilized. Lo 
cation, eastern United States. Salary $7 
000-$10,000 depending upon responsi 
bilities and location. Address: Box 963, 
THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty-Second 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Financial Executive 

Now and for past five years controller 
of internationally known manufacturing 
company listed on New York Stock Ex- 
change. CPA, University graduate, mem- 


ber Controllers Institute, American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, and N.A.C.A. Experi- 
ence includes ten years with large national 
public accounting firm and nine years ad- 
ministrative financial and accounting work 
in merchandising and manufacturing. Ac- 
customed to working as member of top 
executive group. Know how to organize to 
control costs. Thoroughly experienced in 
budgeting and long-term forecasting. Will 
consider new job with medium to large 
company. Married, four dependents, age 
42. Best of references. Details available 
immediately on request. Address: Box 964, 
THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty-Sec- 
ond Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Taxes—Report Writing—Statistics 

AB, MBA Wharton, University of Penn- 
sylvania, eight years accounting, four pub- 
lic. Now employed sr. public accountant 
34, married. Varied tax re- 
search, report writing, general accounting 


expe rience 


including public utilities. Desires position 
specializing in taxes, report writing, sta 
tistical analysis. Detailed information on 
request. Address: Box 965, THE CON- 
TROLLER, One East Forty-Second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y 


Better Accounting Predicted for Government 


The new governmental accounting pro- 
gram places great emphasis on the neces- 
sity for development of accounting within 
and by cach governmental agency to meet 
management needs and_ responsibilities, 
stated Walter F. Frese, Director of the 
Accounting Systems Division, General 
Accounting Office, at a recent meeting of 
the District of Columbia Control of the 
Controllers Institute of America 

To provide greater flexibility and_ re 
sponsibility, he said, basic accounting re 
quirements are being reshaped so. that 
each agency can mold and develop its 
own accounting system in the light of its 
particular considerations. 

The operations of the government, Mr. 
Frese pointed out, are too diverse to ex 
pect too much in the way of uniform ac 
systems beyond application of 
accepted principles, standards, 


counting 
generally 
terminology, etc. Insistence on rigid uni- 
formity. he rather than 
stimulates sound accounting development 

Accounting results must be integrated 
with the Treasury's own fiscal operations 
in order to present the proper report of 
the government's accounting and finance 
picture. In addition to keeping its account- 
ing records current, said Mr. Frese, the 
program is attempting to bring 
about substantial simplification in present 
fiscal procedures and overlapping account- 


warned, stifles 


joint 


Ing Of} crations. 
Accounting and financial reporting in 
government, he declared, fall short of ade- 


quately and accurately reflecting what it 
costs the taxpayer for the various services 
which the government furnishes 

No single objective of our program, 
stated Mr 
achieving a full 


Frese, ‘is more important than 


disclosure of financial 
affairs for administrators, the Executive, 
Congress, and the citizens. More than ever 
before there is an urgent need to show 
the taxpayer what happens to his dollars 
The government should have even more 
rigid standards of disclosure for financial 


This ts 


vital both to responsible and effective 


operations than private industry 


management and to adequate discharge ot 
public trust 
This 


will bring forth substantial improvement 


joint program,” he predicted, 
in governmental accounting. The United 
States Government is the biggest going 
concern in the world, with many needs, 
responsibilities, viewpoints, and diverse 
operating conditions. Existing procedures 
cannot be changed overnight. They will be 
changed with as little disruption as pos 
sible in the continuity of operations 

We are studying and bringing together 
the best of the combined experiences in 
improving accounting of various federal 
private industry, and 
municipalities. Professional organizations, 
like the Controllers Institute, have helped 
us tremendously in our efforts to adapt 


agencies, states, 


the best accounting practices ot industry 
to government 


Derhape there? 
WASTED TIME 
WASTED EFFORT 
WASTED PAPER 


a 


Here are the ways to SAVE 
in record-keeping papers: 


. Eliminate waste caused by paper that 
is roughened, torn or spoiled by eras- 
ing. Avoid costly re-writing of records. 
Parsons Mechano Form ledger and 
index-bristol are made with fine, tough, 
new cotton fibers to withstand erasure. 

. Eliminate dog-eared corners on fre- 

quently used cards or sheets. Why 
waste time fumbling, and finally re 
writing the record? Parsons Mechano 
Form paper and cards are tough. The 
card stock is solid, not sheets pasted 
together. 
Eliminate smudging of entries and ink 
spreading on paper fibers. Parsons 
Mechano Form is chemically and phy- 
sically built to prevent this annoyance, 
and the waste of inaccuracy. 
Make your records more useful by hav- 
ing each kind of record on a different 
color stock. Parsons Mechano Form is 
available in white and six colors. They 
are available in a variety of weights and 
thicknesses so that matching records 
can be kept on cards and paper, provid 
ing an automatic signal indicating the 
kind of record. 

Ask your printer or lithographer for Parsons 
Mechano Form when you buy record-keeping 
forms. Or send for the free booklet ‘Hew to 
Make Your Records Legible and Lasting.” 

PPC 1949 _— 
ParsONS PAPER COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT /3 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me, free and without cost or obliga 
tion, your booklet ‘“‘How to Make Your Records 
Legible and Lasting.” 


Name 

(PLEASE PRINT) 
Organization 
or Company 


Street 


City or 
Town 





H. D. Greeley Writes 


on E.P.C. 35 


Harold Dudley Greeley, New York at- 
torney-at-law and a member of the Excess 
Profits Tax Council from October 1, 1946 
to October 1, 1948, is the author of an ar- 
ticle entitled “Executive Legislation,” ap- 
pearing in the May 1949 issue of Taxes 
the Tax Magazine, which is published by 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago. 
Mr. Greeley, a frequent contributor to the 
pages of THE CONTROLLER in bygone 
years, raised the question in his article: 

For the purpose of Section 722(c), must 
invested capital be computed in a new 
and strange way ? 

Mr. Greeley considered E.P.C. 35, 1s- 
sued on December 15, 1948, which revised 
the Internal Revenue Bureau’s Bulletin on 
Section 722(c) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, issued November 1944 

At the article Mr 
Greeley declared that ‘‘the substitution of 
a new ‘provision by E.P.C. 35 for Section 
722(c) (1) as enacted seems legally un- 


conclusion of his 


justifiable and administratively unwise 
The courts have never hesitated to tnvali- 
date other Bureau rulings, such as regula- 
tions, when they overstepped the limits of 
the statutes they ostensibly were constru- 
ing. It will be interesting to see what the 
with 
a case involving it reaches 


Tax Court does 
E.P.C. 35 af 


and someone thinks to raise the 


this provision in 


that court 


point 


Electronic Machine Does 
Inventory “Reading” 


A new lectronic business machine 


( 
which does the work of approximately ten 


I 


punch card machine operators in | 


read 
ing’ merchandise tags and translating all 
information to standard business machine 
ards has been idopte d by Sears Roebuck & 
Co 

At a den in the com- 
pany’s New York offices recently it was de- 
0 of the machines will be able 


onstration given 
lared that 
to do the work of approximately 200 
punch card operators now employed by the 
ompany 

The cost of each machine will range be- 


$6,000 and $8,000 and it was €x- 


tween 


that in six months one machine 


he work of ten operators can pay for 


d that the machine dem 

istrated, manufactured by the Potter In- 
strument Company, Flushing, N. Y., has 
been tried by Se 
An official of the company stated 
are ex 


irs for about a month suc- 
cessfully 
that ons! 


pected to be etf« 


derable payroll savings 


THE CONTROLLER 


Survey of Profits Shows Rise of 22% 


A tabulation of 1948 corporate earn- 
ings figures released by the National City 
Bank in its monthly letter shows that 
3,262 corporations in all lines of business 
had a combined net income after taxes of 
about $11,700,000,000 last year, com- 
pared with $9,500,000,000 in 1947, an in- 
crease of 22 per cent. Nevertheless, lower 
earnings were shown by 37 per cent of all 
reporting companies. The average return 
on net assets rose from 12.3 per cent to 
14 per cent for the year 1948 

A summary of the tabulation, 
is as follows: 


with 
earnings, figures rounded, 
r Taxe 

1948 

Pe Gs 

S67 $8 063 

25 318 

634 093 

45 3 
S803 RAS 
117 o1 


647 852 


Commenting on the mixed 
picture in the manufacturing enterprises, 
the bank’s letter noted that large increases 
in net income were confined to a relatively 
few lines—particularly petroleum, steel 
and automobiles, which made heavy in- 
vestments of additional capital for enlarg- 
ing plant capacity. 

Otherwise, earnings of the 
1,555 manufacturers increased 11 per cent. 


earnings 


remaining 


In most of the consumers’ goods indus- 
tries 1948 earnings were lower than in 
1947, measured both by return on net 
assets and by the profit margin on sales. 

The economic meaning of the profits 
is the subject of an extended discussion 
by the Letter in which the report of the 
Congressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report and the published views 
of Dr. Leon Keyserling, vice chairman of 
the President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, are submitted to searching ques- 
tion. 

For example,” the Letter 
the Committee on the Economic Report 
refers to the profit component of the na- 
tional income in 1948 as being danger- 
ously’ close to the ration in 
1929, and goes on to suggest darkly that 
1929 was a year of such ‘abnormality’ of 
economic relationships that it was fol- 


dec lare S, 


EXCESSIVE 


lowed by one of the worst depressions in 
history. 
“What the 


the Letter asserts, 


did not point 
is that the total 


committee 
out,’ 
wages and salaries component at 62.1 per 
cent of national income in 1948 was ac- 
tually greater than the 58.1 per cent in 
1929, while the share of private wages 
and salaries (excluding Government) at 
51.5 per cent in 1948 was practically the 
same. The groups that have lost ground, 
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relatively, as compared with 1929 do not 
include the wage and salary earners, nor 
the farmers whose proportionate share of 
the national income increased from 6.5 to 
8.5 per cent. They include landlords 
whose cut of the national income ‘pie’ 
shrank from 6.6 to 3.5 per cent, corporate 
stockholders whose dividend share was 
cut in half from 6.6 to 3.3 per cent, and 
fixed income obligations 
whose interest share shrank by more than 
two-thirds, from ; 


investors in 


7.4 to 2.2 per cent 


U. S. Tax Data Forms 
Get Albany Approval 


The New York State Tax Commission 
has announced that, under specified con- 
ditions, it would authorize employers to 
tile copies of Federal Form W-2 as state 
income tax information returns. 

The state's official information return 
is identified as Form 105. Data on com- 
pensation paid to employes during 1949 
will be filed by their employers next Feb- 
ruary 15 

The Commission said that the use of a 
substitute form would be authorized only 
in cases where the Commission had ap 
proved sample copies or proofs in ad 
The alternative form would be 
part of a “packet’’ which would include, 
in addition to the state's copy, the form 
tiled with the Federal Government, copies 
furnished to employes and those retained 
by employers. 

The Commission will continue to fur- 
nish supplies of official Form 105, it an- 
nounced, but any alternative form  ap- 
proved by the state must be furnished by 
the employer. 


vance 


“Dad, can | have a dime to stave off my 
complete economic collapse?” 





faster 


figure facts 


at your fingertips... 


on the finest adding machine in the world. New color engineered beauty *. 
new simplicity with complete electrification. 
\s fast as you read them. enter the figures on the simple. 
10-key keyboard—flick the total bar—then watch its efficiency 
in action. Operation is extra smooth—extra easy. 
Numeral keys of this surprisingly compact electric adding machine are 
grouped scientifically —feature keys electrified; noise and vibra- 
tion cushioned to an absolute minimum. Your seasoned operators 
automatically attain new high levels of touch method speed 
and accuracy —and beginners find their fingers expertly 
flying over the keyboard after a very short time. 
But see for yourself. Phone our representative in your city 
or write for the free booklet “Cushioned Power” to Remington 


Rand Inec., Dept. CR-7. 315 Fourth Avenue. New York 10. 





*color engineered in smart. modern gray-tone 
a soothing satin-smooth, two-toned gray finish 


to increase figure efficiency in’ every office. 


THE } 


ELECTRIC ADDING MACHINE 

















AMVOVE CAN ARFORD 
THIS TABULATING SERVICE 





You Don’t Hawe To Be BIG To Benefit From 
STATISTICAL’S Tabulating Facilities 


No matter what your fact-and-figure requirements may 
be, STATISTICAL offers the mechanical equipment 
and personnel to solve your problems quickly, accu- 
rately and economically 


This tabulating service is so flexible that it can be 
adapted to your individual needs whether you have 
your own tabulating department or not—whether you 
need help regularly or only on an emergency basis. 
You'll be money ahead to call on STATISTICAL. 


Remember, STATISTICAL operates the largest in- 
dependent punched-card tabulating service in the 
country, manned by people with the skill and experience 


to do any tabulating job, small or large. 


Just phone or write our nearest office for the full story 
on STATISTICAL’S Tabulating, Calculating, Typing 


and Marketing Research Tabulations services. 


STATISTICAL TABULATING COMPANY 


53 West Jackson Boulevard e Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone: HArrison 7-2700 


St. Louis Office: Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. New York Office: 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Telephone: CHestnut 5284 Telephone: WHitehall 3-8383 





